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WIND FARMS. 


WE have frequent occasion to refer to the highly un- 
natural history of the daily papers which often imposes 
on that large section of the reading public which knows 
nothing about natural history but is credulous enough to 
believe everything it sees in print. 

There recently appeared in the New York Sun a half- 
column letter, perhaps from Mulberryville, Ia., which 
purported to give an account of various farms in that 
State which were devoted: to raising wild animals for 
commercial purposes. Among these were named tracts 
on which leeches, frogs, rattlesnakes, coyotes, skunks, 
rabbits and many other creatures were bred and raised 
to sell. According to this veracious letter, the rabbit 
farmer had this season sold. 1,000,000 rabbits, and had 
enough breeders left to rear twice as many next year. 
The leech farmer was growing rich at a rate of great 
rapidity, and so were all the other men interested in the 
vermin farms. It is a fact worth noting that the people 
told of in these accounts never fail. They are always 
successful, and in the end become disgustingly rich. 

The Springfield Republican printed a sarcastic com- 
ment the other day on the misinformation appearing in 
the daily press about the Indians. It said: 

Yellow journalism sent afloat the other day a statement that the 
Sac and Fox Indians were on the warpath in Ohio, and were 
going to lay waste Toledo. The last enrollment of the tribe 
shows a total of 390. Of this number 101 males are over eighteen 
years of age; of this number forty are willing to submit to and 
fall in with the plan of education and improvement as outlined 
and provided for by the general government. Of the remaining 
sixty-one, about twelve are old men, three of them being entirely 
blind. 

To this it might be added that as with the snakes in 
Ireland there are no Sacs and Foxes in Ohio. 

Similar absurdities appear constantly in the daily papers, 
but life is far too short to be spent in going about 
correcting the blunders made by careless writers or in- 
tentional fakirs on subjects about which the essential facts 
are perfectly well known. 

Let us go back to Mulberryville. The correspondent 
omitted to mention one industry that thrives near this 
future metropolis, namely, the pursuit of raising wind to 
sell to the daily papers. This vocation appears to be 
successfully practiced by at least one individual there, who 
from time to time ships off to the newspapers a portion of 
the product of his farm, for which he perhaps receives 
cash, thus raising the wind in a double sense. In these 
days wind has a money value, and there are those who 
no longer say contemptuously, with the patriarch of old, 
“Shall a man fill his belly with the east wind?” but are 
only too glad to take the wind from whatever quarter it 
may come, if by a simple process of assimilation they can 
turn it into the “long green.” 

The fact that the wind farms flourish in many places 
all over the land, and that they find an unfailing market 
for their product, is an interesting sign of the times, and 
of the growing tendency of the present day in writing, a 
tendency that is seen wherever type is used to convey 
ideas—in newspapers, in magazines and in books. People 
are no longer content to have things told them simply as 
they occur. They want the adjectives: piled on and the 
writing made fine; they want to be wrought up to the 
highest pitch; they want pepper in what ‘they read to- 
day, even if to-morrow they must be told that the dish 

was really not even salted. 

And since people want this and are willing to pay their 
monev for it, it is not surprising that authors and pub- 
lishers make haste to supply it. | 

An interesting example of the writing of to-day is seen 
in the accounts given in the London papers of the fighting 
at Modder River in South Africa. All accounts agree 
inat on one side’ there ‘were 6,000 Or 7,000 soldiers, on the 


Cher 10:00) and that-the battle lasted fourteen ficurs, and 


was hotly contested. The English newspapers speak also 
of the accurate marksmanship of the Boers, tell of “the 
perfect hail of bullets,” the “harvest of death,” and how, 
if a man showed his head from behind his cover death 
was certain. At times the English troops came out from 
behind cover and rushed toward the enemy, and when 
they did that they “fell by hundreds.” This sort of 
thing was going for fourteen hours, be it remembered, 
and the distance between the forces was, most of the time, 
less than 600 yards, and the British were then ex- 
posed on a flat plain, where there was no cover; and 
yet the total number of men killed on the British side is 
given by the newspapers as 128. And this is what—to 
quote the newspapers again—is “the bloodiest battle of 
the century.” 

The good old days when the wise man already quoted 
said, “My desire is that mine adversary had written a 
book,” and when most of the other wise men agreed with 
him, are past, and now one’s nearést and dearest wish him 
to write and to keep on writing. 

This is a period of “literature” run mad, of the manu- 
facture of books in immense numbers and great quan- 
tities. These books are made to sell, and the struggle to 
make them salable and successful is severe and continu- 
ous. Each author and each publisher strives constantly 
more and more to make his product more attractive than 
that of each other author and publisher. The result is a 
continual striving after something that shall astonish 
the public or that shall move:it by playing upon its emo- 
tions, and the more sensational the work, the louder the 
praise sung by the writer’s admirers. 

What the effect on the. public mind of this flood of 
literature—some of it vicious and much of it worthless— 
remains to be seen. 








“HAVE THE DUCKS CHANGED THEIR FLIGHT?” 


In another column is printed an inquiry frequently pro- 
pounded by sportsmen with regard to migratory birds. 
We have all heard it asked about ducks, woodcock, snipe 
and rail, and when it is asked it usually means no more 
than that in some locality where formerly they were 
plenty the birds now appear scarce. We are all very 
much disposed to endeavor to find or assign a plausible 
explanation for the growing scarcity of game birds, but 
we seem very unwilling to acknowledge the most self- 
evident and greatest cause of all, which is over-shooting. 

If we look back-in the old books of fifty years ago on 
ornithology or sport, or even to the early numbers of the 
older journals, we find that in those days birds were 
enormously abundant. Men had been killing them for a 
hundred years or more, but great stretches of uninhabited 
territory were still their undisturbed breeding ground, the 
number of men who gunned was not very great, and their 
weapons were of a type which to-day would be called 
primitive. Now, the breechloader with its smokeless 
powder has taken the place of the muzzleloader, rail- 
roads carry the gunner wherever he wishes to go, the 
great breeding grounds of the Northwest have been in- 
vaded by settlers, and—-more important than all—a hun- 
dred men are interested in shooting to-day for one that 
carried a gun thirty years ago. 

All this means that the world is growing too small for 
the wild creatures that used to inhabit it. Civilized man 
penetrates everywhere, and where civilized man goes, and 
goes regularly, the wild birds or animals cannot exist. 

Without at all going into the merits of the question 
asked by our correspondent, it appears to us that the 
weather which has prevailed up to the date of-his letter is 

‘ample explanation of the scarcity of ducks on the Vir- 
ginia shore. Until after Dec. 1 the weather along the 
north Atlantic coast has been more like that of Septem- 
ber than of November, and there has been no reason for 


the. birds to visit their feeding grounds in the South. . 


Along much of the New England coast and on Long’ 
Island Sound fowl are still very abundant, and it is not 
likely. that there will be much improvement toward the 
south until frost shall seal up the more northern feed- 
ing grounds, and thus oblige the birds to continue their 
migration. 

We believe that the ducks are each year fewer in num- 
bers than they were the year before, and this for the very 
good reason that more birds are killed during fhe months 
that the fowl are in the United States than are’ reared 
each sumMe?, The birds are growing scarcer and will 


continue to do so, year by year, until some measures are 
taken ta protect them during their southern flight by 
greatly reducing the number that are killed. One of the 


most obvious of these measures would be to abolish ab- 


solutely and everywhere spring shooting; another would 
be to limit the number of birds to be taken in a day or in 
a season by any one individual. Ultimafely the matter 
will force itself on the attention of gunneis, and will de- 
mand a remedy, and until public opinion shall act, there 
is no prospect of improved wildfowl! shooting. 








ANTLER. 


WE record with sincere regret the passing away of our 
contributor whose pen name of Antler has so long been 
familiar to the readers of Forest AND STREAM. Mr. Strat- 
ton died at his home in Grand View, Tenn., on Nov. 30. 
The period of his life spans a notable stage in the de- 
velopment of the country and the changed conditions of 
living. Born in Massachusetts in 1812, he was of the 
sturdy stock of a generation that literally hewed its way 
into the wilderness and won the land for settlement. 
When he was four years old the family removed to Cat- 
taraugus county, N. Y., where the nearest neighbor was 
eight miles away. The boy was brought up amid sur- 
roundings that went to develop a native taste for the 
woods and the hunt. His was a love of nature which 
abided with him through life. He passed months alone in 
the solitudes of the mighty forests. “In the early days of 
his manhood,” writes one of him, “he was known far and 
wide as ‘Leather Stocking,’ which perhaps tells the whole 
story of Antler as a hunter.” His contributions to these 
columns were largely reminiscent of the early days; and 
in his personal correspondence he revealed the simplicity 
and ingenuousness of character which endeared him to 
his friends. His was a nature which had in it the purity 
and‘ freshness of the mountain surroundings he chose for 
the home of his declining years. 











SNAP SHOTS. 


Mr. Henry Stewart sends us an intelligently written 
description of the Southern mountain district which it is 
proposed shall be converted into a national forest preserve. 
At a convention held in Asheville, the other day, of those 
interested in the preserve project, a permahent organiza- 
tion was effected under the name of the Southern Na- 
tional Park Association, and a systematic campaign will 
be conducted to create a public interest which shall result 
in action by Congress. As the speakers at the meeting 
well said, if we have established or are to establish na- 
tional parks in the West, like considerations call for 
setting apart forest reserves in the East. The special 
natural advantages of the region under consideration are 
such as to mark it for a public reservation; the plan 
should receive the cordial support of the country, because 
it is of national concern and benefit. 





On Thursday of this week the centenary of the death of 
George Washington (Dec. 14, 1799) was observed in 
various ways; and the occasion prompted to a considera- 
tion of one phase and another of his character by press, 
platform and pulpit. The sketch of Lord Fairfax, the 
father of fox hunting in America, presents the youthful 
Washington as a sportsman. The. love of the chase which 
is heré so well pictured by Mr. Hagan remained with 
Washington all his life, and he was the first of a line of 
Presidents who found in some branch of field sports the 
diversion. -and recreation which not only showed them 
to be well-rounded men, but, we cannot doubt, greatly en- 
hanced the value of their public services. 





The, North Carolina quail netter is an industrious and, 
enterprising fellow, and the effect of his work is found 
‘in such scarcity of birds as is reported by a correspondent 
writing from Catfish in that State. And by one of the 
inconsistencies of human nature, it happens that the North 
Carolina illicit quail netter is aided, abetted, encouraged 
and rewarded by the Northern sportsmen—individuals and 
clubs—who buy the live birds for stocking purposes. 





The. authorities have undertaken the prosecution of the 
Meadow Brook Hunt Chub deer chasers who ran a deer 
with hounds on. Thank ing day. The case should so be 


settled that no repetition of the hunt will be attempted 


by the present generation at least. ‘ 
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The Sportsman Courist, 
_  Sam’s Boy. 


IIL.—A Visit to Gran’ther Hill, 


ONE morning an air of mystery pervaded the Lovel 
homestead. The mistress was not visible, but some neigh- 
borly women appeared to have usurped her place.. Mrs. 
Purington was there with Maria Hill, and Mrs. Briggs, 
obeying her orders as she gave them out from her rock- 
ing chair, all officious and domineering, as it seemed to 
Sammy, while the men of the household were correspond- 
ingly meek and subdued. 

Dr. Root, the Thompsonian practitioner, was present, 
superintending the steeping of herbs on the stove, and his 
horse was put in the stable as if the period of his stay 
was indefinite. Breakfast was served and eaten with 
dispatch, as if it were quite a secondary affair, and then 
Uncle Lisha invited Sammy to go with him to Joseph 
Hill’s, and the pair trudged away well content to be in 
each other’s company, away from home with its un- 
pleasant preponderance of femininity. 

“What's gran’ma an’ all them women tu aour house 
for, Unc’ Lisher?” Sammy asked after much silent pon- 
dering of the problem. 

“Oh, I guess they come tu visit along wi’ the darkter,” 
Lisha answered. 

“An’ wha’ d’ he come for?” 

“I da’ say tu visit along wi’ them,” Uncle Lisha 
answered, hoping there might be an end of questions. 
“We'll go on an’ see Gran’ther Hill; he’s older’n any hill 
raound here—older’n Tater Hill, fur’s I know, an’ he 
knows more stories’n the ‘’Rabian Nights’ tells on. Meb- 
by he'll tell us some on ’em, ’baout Ticonderoge an’ Ben- 
nin’t’n, like ’nough, an’ Injuns, an’ wolves, an’ I do’ know 
what all.” 

“What was Ti—Ticon-dero—I do’ know haow you 
say it?” 

*’Derogy—Oh, that’s a fort iim an’ another man took 
away from the British in ol’ times.” 

They found the veteran sitting outside the kitchen 
door, shooing away the chickens with frequent flouriskes 
of his staff, sometimes getting the end under some 
gawky, long-legged, too-adventurous cockerall and toss- 
ing the unsuspecting fowl in the air. 

“Jozeff’s womern is bediviled arter chickens!” he re- 
marked to the visitors after a successful toss. “An’ I'd 
rather hev the devil raound me—the idgets!” 

“Pooty middlin’ good they be stewed or friggseed,” 
said Uncle Lisha. 

“I'd livser hev a pa’tridge,” said Gran’ther Hill. 

“Yes, but them ye can't git ary minute you take a 
notion,’ Lisha remarked. 

“Mebby you can’t; but me an’ that ere boy can, an’ 
we'll show ye some day, won’t us, Bub?” 

Sammy modestly assented. 

“But ye can’t go aout an’ find a pa’tridge nest any 
time.” 

“Wal, oncte I faound a pa’tridge nest just at the right 
minute.” ; 

“An’ haow was that, Cap’n Hill?” 

“I was a-scaoutin’ clust tu the inemy, wi’ not a maou’- 
ful t’eat in my knapsack, an’ afeared tu shoot on account 
o’ showin’ where I was. I tell ye, it was all-killin’ tough 
tu see a pa’tridge struttin’ along ahead on ye, or a rabbit 
a-skippin’ away, or a deer get up an’ stretch hisself when 
yer stomach was a-cryin’ cupboard so you was ready tu 
eat yer moccasin strings, an’ you da’s’n’t shoot. Oncte 
a deer got up that way, an’ I see an Injin rise up from 
behind a lawg not ten rod off, an’ p’int his gun at him, an’ 
a-lookin’ mighty hungry an’ wishful. But he da’s’n’t 
shoot no more ’n me, an’ by an’ by went a-sneekin’ off 
a-huntin’ sech game as me, an’ me a-hankerin’ for his 
scalp. 

“When all tu oncte a pa’tridge scooted aout from most 
under my foot, an’ there lay a dozen white aigs. I jest 
dropped daown aside on ’em an’ gobbled ’em. I do’ know 
but the’ was young birds in ’em as big as bumble bees. I 
didn’t stop tu ask no questions, an’ I never eat a better 
meal. The next thing I hed t’ eat was a han’ful o’ no- 
cake aouten a dead Injin’s bag.” 

“*Taint good tu hev no-cake, is’t, Unc’ Lisher?” 
Sammy asked with round wistful eyes on the grim, gaunt 
old story-teller. 
eee paounded popcorn he means, an’ leetle boys likes 
that.” 

While Uncle Lisha was speaking, the old man hobbled 
to a cupboard across the room, reached his hand into 
an earthen jar, and brought back two heart-shaped seed 
cookies, 

“There, Sammy, see if them ain’t better’n no-cake.” 

“T b’lieve I’ve hearn tell haow you was tu Ticonderoge, 
Cap’n Hill?” Uncle Lisha delicately suggested. 

“Me! Wal, I rather guess I was; the secont man in- 
side arter O]’ Ethan an’ that Beeman boy. By the Lord 
Harry! It allers tickled me for tu hear tell what Ethan 
said when he met the Cap’n. He writ a book a-tellin’ 
on’t, haow he demanded the fort, ‘In the name o’ the 
@r’t Jehover an’ the Continental Congress,’ an’ haow he 
talked tu us arter we landed. Says he, ‘Boys, it'll be day- 
light afore them lazy bones gits here; an’ aour cake’ll 
all be dough. You that’s for goin’ ahead, p’ise your fire- 
locks, an’ don’t ye du it if you’re a lot o’ dammed caow- 
ards’; an’ when he come tu the Cap’n’s quarters he says, 
says he, ‘Come aout o’ yer hole, you dammed ol’ skunk, or 
by’ the’ Gre’t Jehover I'll let daylight through yer.’ 
Them’s the words he said! He didn’t stop for tu make no 
Fourth of July speech.” 

“Did he ever know any wolves, real ones, Unc’ 
eh the young listener whispered, covertly, yet over- 
eard. 

“Law, yes, no eend on ’em. Why, he act’ally shot the 
last wolf ’at ever come tu Danvis!” 

“Was it wolves he was a-askin’?” Gran’ther Hill de- 
manded. “Lord Harry, I guess you’d ’a’ thought so when 


I fust come tu Danvis, It was 0000! here an’ o000! there * 


as soon as ever night come, till they’d killed off all the 
deer, an’ you might as well try for tu keep chickens in a 
weasel hole as tu keep a sheep anywher’sf But they got 
trapped an‘ hunted off arter a spell, till the’ wa'n't nong 


left here ’ceptin’ one ol’ she, ’at kep’ up on Tater Hill. 
She raised a litter reg’lar, an’ every night daown she'd 
come off’n the maountain an’ crost the river an’ git her 
belly full o’ mutton, an’ fake it back tu her whelps, an’ 
the’ couldn’t nob’dy gi a sight on her nor ketch her, she 
was that cunnin’. 

shoulder, an’ I took tu the river a-wadin’ along, till by’m 
by I faound a path where the ol’ rip come daown for tu 
cross, an’ there I sot my trap wi’ a sod on the pan abaout 
a step from the shore, an’ next morning’ it was gone, 
bob an’ sinker, an’ I follered up the trail an’ faoun’ the 
ol’ varmint lookin’ ’shamed enough. When I’d killed 
her an’ skun her, I follered up the path an’ faoun’ the 
den, an’ the next thing was for tu git the cubs. 

“When I reckoned they’d got hungry ’nough tu be 
kerless I baited a hook wi’ mutton, an’ when they’d grab 
it I'd yank ’em aout, till I got three. I allers cal’lated 
there was one more, an’ I ’spect the ol’ he, he raised him, 
an’ he come back arter a spell, an’ was the one I killed 
tew year ago. I'll take ye up there an’ show ye the 
place some day, Bub, when you git big enough tu go 
huntin’. You'll take tu it, I know by the way ye tousled 
that fox skin "fore ye could walk. He’d make a boy if 
1 hed the raisin’ on him, an’ it warn’t for his hevin’ sech 
@ gran’marm.” 

“It’s ruther late for him to help that, Cap’n Hill,” said 
Uncle Lisha. 

“I spusso,” the veteran reluctantly assented. “But the 
ol’ critter might die off. I wonder if 1 can’t find him 
some o’ Mari's sweet-flag candy. That ’ere’s fust chop 
for leetle boys, if aour Bub an’ amongst ’em hain’t eat it 
all up.” 

“Wolves!” Gran’ther Hill mused as he bestowed a 
handful of sliced calamus root candied in maple sugar 
upon his youthful guest. “Lord Harry, Lisher! Don’t 
you remember what a hullaballoo the’ was over what’s- 


wn“ 


GOVERNOR. 


his-name a-bein’ eat up by wolves in his sugar camp? 
There was his bones—sheep’s bones they was, an’ I 
wonder the critter hed sense enough tu take huffs off, an’ 
the snow all trampled up by the wolves—every identical 


track made wi’ a right forepaw! An’ his women hed a 
fun’ral over them bones, an’ buried ’em an’ put up a 
gravestun: ‘He is not dead, but sleepeth!’ Sure ’nough, 
so he was, way aout in York State! It wa’n’t much that 
way with Jim Walker an’ Ike Warner, which I s’pose 
you've heered on time an’ ag’in; but Bub here never did. 

“They was a-comin’ from a loggin’ bee arter dark an’ 
there was a mess o’ wolves took arter em. Jim an’ Ike 
hed both ben arter the same gal, nip an’ tuck, for a year, 
but Ike got the whip hand an’ got the gal. Jim didn’t lay 
it up ag’in Ike none, but was jes’ as good friends as ever, 
an’ thought just as much of Phebe. Wal, the wolves 
kep’ a-gittin’ sassier an’ they hedn’t ary gun, an’ the 
darker it got the cluster the wolves come an’ it begun tu 
look mighty ser’ous, an’ they kep’ a hus’lin’ an’ a-lookin’ 
for a tree they could climb, but it ’peared as if the very 
woods was ag’in ’em, an’ every tree a-swellin’ up bigger’n 
a man conld hug, an’ a-holdin’ up its branches 10 foot 
higher ’n ever. They got tu runnin’ at last, an’ Ike, he 
was the shortest winded an’ shortest laiged, but Jim 
never left him behind, an’ kep’ a-encouragin’ on him, 
a-tellin’ on him "baout Phebe an’ the baby. Bye-m-bye 
Jim faced about an’ ketched Ike by the hand. ‘Good-bye,’ 
says he, ‘an’ now run for your life whilst I hold ’em a 
spell.’ Ike run on, a-lookin’ back over his shoulder naow 
an’ agin, an’ there stood Jim steddy as a rock, wi’ his 
club up an’ ready. 

“At fust the wolves stood off kinder shy—then they 
come a-jumpin’ an’ a-snappin’, an’ daown come the club 
like a flail, a-lyin’ aout a wolf ’baout every time. But 
the last time he looked the’ wa’n’t no Jim—only a black 
swarm a-surgin’ back an’ tew on the graound in the 
dusk, an’ that was the last he seen. Ike never wanted tu 
talk much ’baout that, but he done more ’n any other ten 
men tu clean the wolves aouten this country. He trapped 
*em an’ he p’isened ’em, an’ if the’ was a wolf hunt within 
twenty mild he was in it. 

“One day he went a-huntin’ an’ never come back, an’ 
we rallied aout tu s’arch for him. I was the fust one 
come on tu him. a-layin’ on his back wi’ a big painter 
atop on him. The wind was a-blowin’ strong an’ the 
critter’s tail was a wavin’ in "t as nat’ral as life—jest that 
ugly twitch cat critters hes when they’re settin’ their teeth 
into their game, an’ I up wi’ my gun an’ gin it tu him 
jest behind the shoulder; but the’ wa’n’t a stir. The crit- 
ter was dead as hay, wi Ike’s bullet through his heart. 

“Ah, wal, these “ere woods hain’t what they uster be,” 


the veteran sighed, casting a regretful glance upon the 


one day I took me a trap on my - 


broad sweep of forest that egy from the lofty moun- 
tain crests to the narrow level of cleared land. “The’ 
hain’t nothin’ in ’em naow bigger ’n a fox, nor dan- 
g’rouser ’n a coon—'ceptin’ naow an’ ag’in a bear.” 

To the little boy they looked as illimitable as the sky 
and as full of mystery, and why not full of such tragedies 
as this he had just heard? Some day, when he grew to 
be a man—not so old as Gran’ther Hill nor so fat as 
Uncle Lisha, for these he could not be, but something 
like that paragon of men, his father—that wonderful 
realm of shade and. strange sounds would be open to him 
as it was now to them, and then what sights he would 
see and be a teller of tales to little boys. So with far- 
away gaze where the cloud shadows swept across the 
green roof of the woods, he dreamed the unspeakable 
dreams of childhood—the dreams that are realities never 
needing to come truer—while the two old men droned 
on of common affairs not worth being true. 

By and by Ruby had a dinner ready for them concern- 
ing which she was nervously anxious, it being her first 
attempt to accomplish such a feat alone. But it was all 
that could. be desired by a company blessed with such ap- 
petites. The potatoes were puffs of meal; the dandelion 
greens were tender; the pork boiled to just the right de- 
gree, and the Indian pudding was as good as her 
mother’s. She could not ask for greater praise than her 
grandfather gave her when he said: 

“I’m almighty glad they named you Ruby arter your 
gran’mother !” cad 

In the afternoon the youngsters played “Injun” and 
hunted wolves, and when the cows were coming home 
lowing for their imprisoned calves, Uncle Lisha again 
bent his waxy forefinger to the clasp of Sammy’s chubby 
palm and the pair wended their_way homeward. 

Row.anp E. Ropinson. 
[T0 BE CONTINUED NEXT WEEK.] 


In Old Virginia.—V. 


I HEARD my good friend Aunt Ellen indulging in a 
lengthy and indignant protest, one morning, and having 
nothing important on hand at the time, strolled around 
to gather its import. s* : 

I found her in the back yard delivering a violent 
philippic in the general direction of a patch of timber, 
but its object was not in sight. : s 

Drawing near I heard: “Yo’ nasty ole robbah. _ Yo 
stealin’ ole raskel. If evah I do git my han’ on yo, Vib 
twis’ y o’ ole head off an’ feed yo’ to de hawgs. Yo’ mean 
ole speckled flyin’ pirate, yo’.” 

‘What is it, Aunt Ellen?” I asked. . ‘ 

“Hawk, suh,” she replied, shaking her fist in the direc- 
tion of the woods. “Hen hawk, suh, an’ he des carried 
off de bes’ pullet I had, right from befo’ de doah, an’ me 
holl’n’ des loud as I kin to mek him drop hit. De 
audashus ole re-probate. ‘ 

“Dey is de meanes’ varmints dat runs, crawls or flies, 
an’ I ’spise em wus’ dan pizen. s 4 

“He been comin’ mos’ ev’y day, an’ always git a 
chickun, an’ a good fat one, too. I ain’ goin’ have no nise 
chickun lef’ foh Mis’ Lady to eat ef he doan quit hit. 

Just then a thought occurred to her, and turning, she 
said: “Can yo’ git yo’ gun an’ kill him fo’ me, suh ? 
sho’ would be ’bleeged to yo’, an’ so would Mis’ Lady. 

Questioning her at length as to the hawk’s line of re- 
treat, and gathering all possible information as to his 
probable haunt in the woods, I promised to do my best, 
and a few moments later entered the woods where he 
was supposed to be, armed with my 16-gauge, loaded with 
chilled sixes, and followed by the faithful companion of 
all my hunts, the small boy Gov’nah. 

Slipping along through the thick woods we worked 
back and forth several times before starting anything, 
and then flushed the object of our search from a thick 
pine, but did not get a shot. Taking his direction and 
traveling slowly and cautiously, we finally started him 
again. It was a long, hard shot, but at the first barrel he 
faltered, and at the second fell down through the trees a 
good 50 yards from where I stood. 

Governor mede for him, and before I could call out a 
warning to be careful, had pounced down on the hawk, 
as he had learned to do on the quail he had been retrieving 
for me. There was a quick thrashing of wings and an 
involuntary cry of pain om the boy, and the first round 
ended decidedly in favor of the winged, but game, bird. 
Snatching up a convenient stick, the boy rushed in again, 
and with a well-directed blow across the neck knocked all 
of the fight out of the pugnacious chicken stealer. 

Proudly bearing the enemy, and trying to conceal the 
pain caused by a badly lacerated hand, the boy returned 
to where I stood. 

“You got him, did you, Governor?” I asked. 

“Yaas, suh.” Short and sharp as usual. 

“What is the matter with your hand?” 

“He bit me; suh.” 

“Bit you,” said I, noting the long, ugly scratches that 
were bleeding freely. “How?” 

“Wid his foot, suh,” was the reply. 

Bandaging up the wounded hand, without a word of 
complaint from the little hero, we returned to the house, 
where the boy had the proud satisfaction of displaying 
his trophy first to Miss Lady, who commended him, and 
then to Aunt Ellen, who almost overwhelmed him with 
loud praise. : 

‘Dat’s him. Dat’s de very ole scound’el. I knows him 
des es well as if I see my chickun in his insides. Dat sho 
is good dat you got him, boy.” 

And then noting the bandaged hand: “Did he hu’t yo’? 
Bit yo’? He did? De.ole rask’l. Bring him heah, honey, 
’til I take an’ pull his he’d off des like I say I would, an’ 
den we will des feed him to de hawgs des like what he 
deserves.” 

This incident reminded my hostess of a very unusual 
accident that had ended the career of a large predatory 
owl the season before, which she thus narrated: 

The ow! had been visiting the chickens every few 
nights, and finally one night tried to make off with a large 
hen. In attempting to fly over a high picket fence around 
the yard, ‘a arama of the chicken, or a miscalculation. 
caused him to drop down on the top of the pickets, and 

i turned just right, he slipped down be- 
one y 








morning, when he was found by one of the negroes, who 
fini him with a tobacco stick, and appropriated the 
hen. 





A smart shower coming up about noon wet the dry 
leaves and made an ideal conta for squirrels. Accom- 
panied by my boy, I set forth to 
ingredient for one of Aunt Ellen’s 

e wandered along 9 ietly down through the woods, 
keeping an unused road. Governor was walking to my 
right, a little in the rear, when suddenly, from the tail of 
my eye, I saw him rise in the air like a big black cricket 
and light three or four feet out in the brush. 

Turning quickly about, I discovered the cause of his 
sudden start lying in the road'a few feet from where he 
had made his astonishing leap. It was a large copperhead 
snake that a decided moderation in the temperature had 
tempted forth. Big and ugly as he was, he was too 
much overcome by the lethergy of the cold season to be at 
all dangerous, and paid no attention to us, further than 
the usual tongue darting incident to the entire serpent 
speciés. 

Blowing off his head with a charge of shot, we resumed 
our interrupted hunt. We found our first squirrel in a 
hickory “cutting,” and killed him with dispatch and ease. 
The next hickory yielded a pair, killed “right and left.” 
A little further on we found an old fellow traveling across 
country, from tree to tree, and as he ran out the limb of a 
big white oak, I: knocked two feet loose with the right 
pre but had to repeat the dose before he would come 

own. 

He lit running, with my little black sportsman hot after 
him. It was a pretty race, and I let them have it out. 

Down through the woods they went, the squirrel barely 
keeping ahead of the stick that was cutting the leaves just 
behind him. Twice he made a tree, but was kpocked 
off before he could climb out of reach, and finally was 
knocked out by a side lick as he tried to jump a log, and 
brought to’me in triumph by the panting boy. 

We had enough fur, and I concluded to swing round 
through the fields and try to put up a covey of birds. 
Just before leaving the woods a flicker, or yellowham- 
mer, lit in a tree, within range, and I concluded to kill 
him for the boy. He dropped at the crack of the gun and 
lay apparently dead, until Governor had run to him, and 
was stooping to pick him up, when with a rush he rose 
and flew entirely out of sight and hearing. Too much sur- 
prised for speech, the boy stood looking after the bird 
until it disappeared, and then, apparently thinking that I 
was due an explanation, turned and said: “You ain’ kill 
him, suh. You ain’ tech him. You des sca’ed him.” 

We found the birds, and scattered them in a good piece 
of stubble. One stopped on the flush, and another left a 
— feathers, but was able to carry away what we wanted 
of him. 

An unwary hawk pitched out of a thick tree a few min- 
utes later, and was clean killed at the first shot; but the 
boy made several pilgrimages around it, viewing it from 
all sides and fully assuring himself that it was quite dead 
before offering to em it up to carry in to show to the 
enemy of its race, the good old cook. Four birds were all 
that we succeeded in bringing to bag after this, but these, 
together with our squirrels, made a very respectable show- 
ing for a short round. Arriving at the house and finding 
enough sunshine left, I concluded to photograph the boy 
with my kodak. It was his first experience, but his 
natural dignity made him a fine subject, as he stood 
proudly erect with the gun on his shoulder and the 
birds in his hand. His mother arrived on the scene just 
as I had made all preparations, and anxiously inquired 
of my hostess: “What dat man doin’ to Gov’nah?” When 
informed that Governor was having his picture taken, 
she proceeded to protest vigorously and volubly. “Why, 
Mis’ Lady, doan you all go an take Gov’nah’s picter an’ he 

in his ole close. Ain’ no stockin’s on,’ neither, an’ 
only one gallus. Good Lawd, Mis’ Lady! lemme go an’ 
put his good close on him, den he look like sumboddy. 
Come heah, Gov’nah. Come heah, suh! You heah me? 
I ain’ goin’ have you look like dat in a picter; hit be 
sean’'l’us.” The little fellow stood like an image through 
the length of this protest, never so much as winking an 
eye, and before the protest was completed his “picter was 
took.” His mother was nearly inconsolable, but a promise 
to take him again in his “good close” finally appeased her. 


ay. or the necessary 
“Brunswick stus.” 





The active pleasures of the day now gave way to the 
quiet of the cool evening. My hostess and I strolled down 
the winding road leading from the house to the “quarters,” 
as the cluster of houses occupied by the laborers on the 
plantation continued to be called. The dense ‘woods 
bordered one side of the road, the trees blazing in their 
remnant of autumn foliage, and on the other side lay the 
sloping meadow where the lowing herd, restless with 
the expectation of evening attention, stood waiting near 
the bars. 3 

An old negro woman in her cabin door wailed and 
quavered a song, a weirdly sweet,old minor air, full of 
music and pathos to:'those born and ‘bred in “Dixie Land,” 
but calculated to start “goose flesh” all over the anatomy 
of one not to the “manner born.” 

The field hands were coming up the lane from. work, 
bringing in the teams; and their happy shouts and laughter 
mingling with the merry jingles of the trace chains, all 
combined to make known that the day’s work was done, 
and the hour of rest at hand. 

The last red bars of fading sunlight fell across the 
clear still surface of the ice pond, turning it to molten 


gold. 

The distant tinkle of musical sheep bells, with now and 
then the bleat of a straying lamb, came faintly up from 
the woods pasture; while from the direction of the house, 
clear and shrill, was heard the weird scream of the pea- 


fowl, seeking its nightly roosting place in the great white 


with the beauties of rural life. : 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


“Good evenin’, young mistis’ and marstah; I proud to 


. See you, an’. hope you is well,” was his greeting,.as with 


hat in hand he bends still-lower his poor old bent body in a 
bow full of natural grace and courtliness. We respond 
to his greeting, and my ‘companion inquires as to his 
health. “Tol’ble, mistis, des tol’ble, thank you,” is the 
reply. (The real old darky never gets beyond “toler- 
able.”) “1 ain’ rite pert dis evenin’, but I bettah den I 
has been. Yistiddy I was rite poo’ly, ma’m, rite poo’ly.” 
Expressing regret at his indisposition, and the hope that 
he may continue to improve, we receive another low 
bow, accompanied with: “Thank you, ma’m, an suh; 
thank you both. Good evenin’.” 

The twilight is deepening when returning we draw near 
the house, and the whippoorwill is calling from the grove. 

“All the world a solemn stillness holds,” and “the day is 
done.” Lewis Hopkins. 


Antler. 


ANTLER is dead. The gentle, kindly old man has gone to 
his reward, and desolation reigns in the little log 
cabin up among the Tennessee Mountains. : 

He longed to go, but the strong vitality which carried 
him through eighty-six years was reluctant to give him 
up, and he passed away only after a long and painful 
illness. 

One of the most cherished names of his declining years 
was that of the immortal Nessmuk, and we doubt not 
but that if he had his choice in the hereafter it would 
be to pitch his tent. alongside that of his old friend, the 
poet woodsman.. 

In an ‘April, ’97, number of Forest AND STREAM is the 
brief sketch of his life, and photograph taken at that 
time. 

Mr. Stratton was a man of quiet and unassuming man- 
ner, a kind and obliging neighbor, beloved and respected 
by all who knew him; a student ‘of nature in all her as- 
pects, he loved his mountain home, the woods and birds, 
the blue peaks and valleys to be seen from his door.’ 

In his early life, as a pioneer among the Alleghanies, he 





E. L, STRATTON—ANTLER—1812-1899. 


was undoubtedly a Nimrod of no mean ability, and a 
true sportsman, and though this characteristic was 
prominent to the last, yet he realized that he had the 
weight of many years upon him, that he had long since 
reached the land “where ’tis always afternoon.” 

Mr. Stratton was a worthy member of the Forest AND 
SrrEAM family, and one of nature’s noblemen. 

CAMERA MBLER. 
Biscayne Bay, Fla 





With the portrait sent by our correspondent in 1896, we 
quote from his letter: 

“In 1874, being in very poor health, Mr. Stratton moved 
to the mountains of East Tennessee, locating at Grand 
View, a small town on the eastern edge’ of Walden’s 
Ridge and overlooking the Tennessee Valley. 

“Here in a’sheltered spot, and near a good spring that 
does not fail him in-the driest season, he built his log 
cabin, and here you will find him to-day. The pure, brac- 
ing mountain air of this mild climate proved to be exactly 
the thing for his failing lungs, and after a residence here 
of twenty-two years he is still very much alive. 

“For one who is looikng for an all-the-year-round 
climate there is none better in America than these moun- 
tain heights of East Tennessee; neither too far North nor 
South, where the winters are mild and open, and usually 
no snowfall. 

“In summer the thermometer rarely registers above 90 
degrees, arid the nights are always so cold that a man feels 
the need of a warm blanket, and can sleep his eight hours 
every night. 

“The water is pure and soft, and malaria and mosqui- 
toes are things unknown. . 

“Such my friend has found here, and he affirms that he 

‘will not go back on the bridge that has carried him safe- 
ly over.’ 
Y Though past the age for active participation in his life- 
long pastime of deer hunting, he ‘dearly loves to stir up 
the back-log in his capacious fireplace, and: seated in a 
splint-bqttomed chair before its genial blaze recount his 
many adventures of long ago; in which (I suspect) his 
trusty rifle rarely barked in vain. 

“Mr. Stratton is a great admirer of the writings of the 
immortal Nessmuk, and was a regular correspondent of 
his for years previous to his death, and never tires of dis- 
cussing that woodsman. , : 


“Though long past the alloted three score and ten, our 
friend is as light of heart-as.a' boy;'and for a man of his 
years remarkably active, 
mountains might 


and‘if‘ fis tramps around the 
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IA Southern National Park. 

A MOVEMENT is on foot for the establishment of a na- 
tional park in the Southern mountains, the chief range 
of which is known as the Blue Ridge. This is almost 
in the center of what may be called the old States. North 
and South Carolina, West Virginia, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Georgia, all unite in this range of mouritains, which 
is the watershed of a large number of large rivers 


_which flow into the Atlantic and the Gulf of Mexico, 


and in which there are countless clear cold streams which 
are the homes of the speckled trout and other game 
fish which exist in abundance. This extensive tract 
reaches from Asheville on the east to middle Georgia and 
Alabama on the west, and to the low country on the 
south and north. 

It is a sea of mountains which, viewed from the top of 
the highest peak, appears like the great ocean with its 
rolling billows, a very sea of waves, and valleys, lying 
in confusion, and all covered by the most valuable tim- 
ber, 10 per cent. only of the land being occupied . by 
farms, and only 10 per cent. of these lands being cleared. 
In fact, the view as it appears from the highest points, 
5,000 to 6,000 feet above sea level, is only marked here 
and there by a clearing, the rest of the landscape being 
one continuous mass of forest. Mountains and hills: in 
ranges cross each other, and other lesser ranges cross 
these, making an endless ocean of forest, divided into in- 
terminable waves, until it is possible to distinguish the 
major peaks only as they appear above the lower ranges. 
Of these greater peaks there are these: 

Black Rock, 4,500 feet; Wildcat Ridge, 4,200; Whittier 
Mountain, 4,931 feet; Whiteside—so named from a gigan- 
tic perpendicular cliff of feldspar, 2,000 feet in height on 
its face—s,o00 feet; Shortoff Mountain, 5,000 feet; Yel- 
low Mountain, 5,132 feet; Black Mountain, 4,900; Hog 
Back, 5,100 feet, and many others over 4,000 feet. In 
the midst of these the town of Highlands nestles in a 
gap 4,100 feet above sea level, and from this clean, charm- 
ing and most delightful and salubrious town all these 
peaks mentioned may be reached by an easy horseback or 
buggy ride. From these heights one sees below the men- 
tioned peaks an ocean of verdant lesser mountains, in 
ranges crossed and recrossed many times, and down the 
valleys separating these ranges pour in rapids and cas- 
cades, white with foam and musical with liquid purling 
and crashing, the uncountable small brooks which rush 
down rapids or tumble over the rocky precipices, The 
uncountable springs and small streams unite to form the 
rivers, and these form a succession of rapids as they 
tumble down the heights which rise from the lowlands 
fifty miles below. The town mentioned is in the center 
of this great expanse of mountain and forest and ver- 
dure and flowers, and the county of which Highlands is 
the second important town has seventeen peaks that 
exceed 5,000 feet in height above sea level. 

The importance of this mountain region with its dense 
forests and enormous watershed, surpassing all other 
localities in the United States for its volume—for .the 
annual fall of rain is some years a hundred inches,, and 
occasionally has measured by gauge .a hundred and 
thirty inches—cannot be over-estimated. This enormous 
quantity of water soaks into the land covered by the dense 
forests, and thus gradually supplies the rivers below, the 
waters of which fertilize the soil and supply the power 
for hundreds of mills in every direction. This water 
power in North Carolina alone amounts to over one 
million horse-power. 

From business acquaintance with, the value of the tim- 
ber, I estimate the existing supply over two hundred 
square miles, each way from this center, to be worth at 
least $10 an acre as soon as it may be brought under 
the supervision of capable forest supervision; and as this 
existing supply is made available the new growth under 
scientific culture will have an-afinual value of at least half 
this amount. From hoop poles up to magnificent. white 
and yellow pines, poplars, oaks, chestnut, hickory, the 
valuable black birch, and cherry, and with the dog woods, 
locust and smaller timber, this value may easily be 
doubled as soon as the right attention is given and in- 
telligent forestry is established. Every tree native to:the 
United States, except the live oak, grows in this region, 
while hundreds of flowering bushes and plants, grown 
elsewhere as garden products, embower the woods with.a 
blaze of brilliant color in the season. 

Game of all the smaller sorts abounds all-over. Deer, 
bears, and all the birds abound, and even wild hogs—the 
produce of swine which have escaped from the scattered 
farms—are quite numerous in the denser laurel thickets. 
California trout, which I introduced twelve years ago, 
have spread all over this region, and have reached the 
Tennessee River—some of them in my waters are 10 or 12 
pounds weight—while the common brook trout are taken 
of 3 pounds weight. 

In short, the necessities of the case are such that this 
unsurpassed region in the eastern part of the United 
States, if for the safety of the water supply alone, de- 
mands that the Federal Government should acquire at 
least two hundred square miles of this region, if only for 
the preservation of it from destruction, and the conse- 
quent vast damage to the public interest from the moun- 
tains to the ocean. Many readers of Forest AND STREAM 
have ‘visited this region, and will vouch for all these 
statements. But by a little attention to the protection atid 
inerease of game, this locality might return a good in- 
terest on the whole cost of its acquisition and miainte- 
nance, from the income from licenses to hunt and fish, if 
it were thought reasonable to charge for these privileges. 
As it is, one of the most valuable and interesting re- 

ions of the United States is going to destruction, and 

fore long will be a desert washed by floods to the bare 
rocks, the unexcelled forests will be made a prey to the 
flames, vast floods pouring from the bare rocky surface 
will sweep away the low country, and droughts will-pre- 
vail where now all this region is copiously watered by the 
droppings of the clouds, which come up from the ‘ocean 
on every side, and at the mere touch of the cold motntain 
tops these shed their burdens of water in the form of 
showers, which protect and enrich, instead of devastat- 

‘ing the whole region otherwise by their unchecked’ and 

resistless flow down the mountain sides. The occasion 
presents itself now to the Government to secure at a small 


cost all these advantages in perpetuity, to save vast losses 
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and damage, and the uncountable destitution which can 
not help but occur to the unfortunate inhabitants in the 
future, who are helpless against the resistless forces of 
nature by which this most valuable and interesting region 
is doomed to destruction unless the saving hand is 
stretched out to protect it. H. Stewart. 


Lord Fairfax, the Father of Fox 
Hunting in America. 


Fox hunting, unlike many other branches of sport, has 
a cult peculiarly its own, a vernacular that is as Greek 
to the uninitiated, and a history, unwritten ’tis true, but 
sacredly preserved in the traditions of the followers of 
horse and hound. The names of Fairfax, Henry, Bird- 
song, Maupin, Robinson, Lynthicum, Hardy and a host 
of others that the Historical Muse disdained to rescue 
irom oblivion are still faithfuuy preserved and their 
memories revered by American fox hunters, while the 
musical notes of their favorite hounds still echo through 
the long vista of departed years. 

The birthplace of fox hunting in America was in Vir- 
ginia. As there were brave men before Agamemnon, so 
there may have been fox hunters in America before the 
subject of this sketch; but if so, no record of the fact 
remains, and after diligent research I am convinced that 
to Lord Fairfax belongs the honor of being the pioneer 
fox hunter as we now understand the term, and as con- 
tradistinguished from the mere fur hunter—the first ex- 
ponent of the noble sport in its highest phases. He was 
an interesting character, his life a strange one, full of 
vicissitudes, and my regret is that-I have been able to 
find so little about him in the mouldy memoirs of the 
last century, which have wasted good ink and paper upon 
so many less worthy characters. 

As I have said, his life was one of strange contrasts, as 
indeed was the history of the age in which he lived. 
Born in the last days of the seventeenth century, to all 
the wealth and power of a peer of England, he lived to 
see, at the close of the eighteenth, the old order of 
things of which he had sickened, the old society with its 
dissolute shams and abuses, pass away before the tem- 
pest of the American Revolution. Tall and well propor- 
tioned—6 feet in height—with keen gray eyes, an aqui- 
line nose and regular features, he cut a swell figure in 
the gay society of London under George I. 

There are two pictures of him preserved to posterity. 
The first represents: him as a young man in the gorgeous 
uniform of the famous regiment of horse called “The 
Blues,” in which for a short time he held a commission, 
as was the fashion among the young nobility. 

As we look at this picture we can almost hear the 
voice of the dead past—the laughter and the chorus, the 
toast called: over the brimming cups, the shout at the 
race course or the gaming table, the coarse jokes spoken 
to the fine ladies who smile at us out of the old gilt 
frames. How fine those ladies were, painted and pow- 
dered and patched, who laughed at the indecent witti- 
cisms of Sterne and Steele and Swift; the modest maidens 
who wept over the misfortunes of Pamela, and smiled 
over the adventures of Tom Jones. How grand this fine 
gentleman in his gorgeous uniform—this product of the 
dead past—a past that has forever buried its dead, its 
fine gentlemen. The provender upon which they fat- 
tened no longer grows even in monarchical England. 
Vulgar tradesmen no longer stand hat in hand as he 
passes; obsequious clergy no longer bow down before 
him and say, “Your Worship” and “Your Honor” at 
every other word, and prime ministers no longer burst 
into tears of reverential joy, as Lord Chatham did when 
his royal master deigned to address a few civil words to 


im. 

If Lord Fairfax passed his youth, as did other noble 
youths, in the society of the wits and Beau Brummels .of 
that dissipated age when infidelity was endemic and the 
taint of corruption in the air of court and coffee house 
alike, we must remember that they had no incentive to 
be otherwise. The profession of arms was the only one 
open to them, and this was closed by universal peace. 

he church, the bar, the arts and commercé were be- 
neath them. Lord Fairfax, being a man of wit and learn- 
ing, occasionally dabbled in literature, and wrote a num- 
ber of essays for Addison’s Spectator. That charming 
gossipping valet de chambre of history to whom no man 
was a hero, has depicted the life of a man about town 
in that dissolute day, and by its help we can follow young 
Lord Fairfax through the gay crowd of bewigged, be- 
ruffled, embroidered, snuff-boxed and red-heeled fops 
that disgraced Anglo-Saxon manhood under the peace- 
ful reigns of the first two Georges. 

We can follow him through the dirty streets of old 
London, with its crowds of swinging chairmen, liveried 
lackeys and linkboys, to the theater, the puppet show, 
the cockpit or prize ring, after which he resorts to his 
favorite coffee house, where he sits down to cards with 
Lord Chesterfield, or some other titled blackleg, or 
drinks a bowl with Steele or Addison, and watches the 
tide of human liie flow by the club windows—the fine 
ladies tripping to the toy shops, followed by their foot- 
boys and ogled by the gold-laced guardsmen; itinerant 
tradesmen vociferously hawking their wares; gilded car- 
riages bearing courtiers to His Majesty’s drawing room; 
the heavy stage coach with its gay postilions rumbling 
by, to be stopped at night on a lonely common by a 
masked gentleman, who thrusts a flintlock into the coach 
and politely calls for the passengers’ purses. It was 
during this period that England justified its claim to the 
title of Merrie England. The sole occupation of men 
and women seemed to be to amuse themselves, and what 
with drinking and dining and dancing; what with cards, 
cockfights, horse racing and prize fighting, bull and 
badger baiting, May poles and Morris dances, high and 
low alike seemed to have abandoned all idea of useful 
pursuits, and one wonders what .time they found for the 
serious business of life. 

But why dwell upon this picture? However interest- 
ing as a portrayal of contemporary manners and cus- 
toms, the amours and petty details of the life of a man 


about town in that day are repugnant to the wholesome . 


a man in 

disposition were the seeds of better things, and whose 
Tir coeitn was Sahat aelie mae aenerens tation, 
haing sown his wil4 oats, having drunk of the cup 


its nauseating dregs, should sicken of: this godless, in- 
triguing, sycophantic and selfish Vanity Fair, in which 
servility was held to be ennobling duty, and woman's 
shame, when paid as the price of royal favor, was held 
to be no dishonor. ; 

There is another picture that | like better to look upon, 
the picture of the Virginian Lord Fairfax, the kindly 
country gentleman who devoted his days to the innocent 
pleasures of the chase, and was the benefactor of all with 
whom he came in contact, the philosopher who tore from 
his breast distinction’s worthless badge, and giving up 
his title and estates in England to his younger brother 
began a new life, in a new world, among a new race of 
men—men who were born free men. 





One fine fall morning in 1747 a youth was jogging 
leisurely along a road that wound along a wooded ridge 
in old Virginia, a mere boy of sixteen years, but his 
large and powerful frame, as well. as the air of serious 
dignity which was the characteristic expression of his 
strong ieatured face, gave him the appearance of being 
much older. He had evidently paid a little extra at- 
tention to his toilet that morning. His blue frock, with 
its plate buttons, and his buckskin breeches. bore evi- 
dence of having been carefully brushed, and the erect 
figure served to defy them to wrinkle or crease. A 
portmanteau behind his saddle evidenced that he was 
bound upon one of those visits which the gregarious 
gentry of the Old Dominion were so constantly inter- 
changing. His mount testified to the Virginian’s pas- 
sion for horses—a handsome animal, nearly thorough- 
bred, with clean flat legs and splendid hocks. No young 
a of that day rode abroad upon a cold-blooded 

ack. 

As he rode gravely along, occupied with those deep 
and weighty thoughts which grave young gentlemen just 
out of school feel called upon to ponder, his sober tace 
suddenly lit up with boyish fire and enthusiasm, as there 
came borne to his ears through the frosty air the fierce 
melody of hounds in full cry. ‘Chrough the distant wood- 
lands, which were kindling into flame before the first 
frosts, he could catch the silvery shimmer of water 
where the broad Potomac flowed a mile or more away, 
and he at once divined that the deer would take to the 
river to shake its pursuers, and wheeled his horse’s 
head in that direction. But the next moment the cry 
swelling in volume as it approached, showed that the 
hunted animal, contrary to all precedents, was bearing 
away from the river, and clapping spurs to his steed 
he dashed down the road to intercept the chase. 

On came the hounds, with their thrilling melody. 
How he wished for his gun! Pulling his horse to its 
haunches when opposite them, he strove to pierce the 
network of woods through which they were racing 
toward him for the first glimpse of their quarry. They 
were almost upon him. Through the interlacing limbs 
and leaves he could dimly cm the black, white and 
tan forms of the oncoming dogs. But he looked in vain for 
some startled deer to burst from the brush. Suddenly 
a lithe little form flashed into the road before him, 
and squatting for a moment at sight of him, whisked a 
ruddy plume above its back and dodged back into the 
brush again. The next moment the hounds streamed 
across the road, and on the other side threw up their 
heads at a loss. 

He had but a fleeting glimpse of the little animal, and 
his first impression was that it was a fox, but, as every 
farmer’s boy knew, foxes were as gray as a badger. His 
next thought was that they were pursuing some negro’s 
little yellow cur, as riotous hounds are notoriously fond 
of doing, and he regretted that he had not whistled to the 
frightened little animal. As the hounds cast back for 
the trail he rated them harshly, endeavoring to turn 
them, but desisted suddenly in this laudable effort, as 
their irate master came crashing through the woods in 
their wake firing a volley of oaths at the disconcerted 
youth, and demanding to know what he meant by 
interfering with his hounds. He was an old man, but 
the snows of sixty winters upon his head could not bow 
his tall, erect figure. He was mounted upon a powerful 
coal black thoroughbred, 16 hands high, and rode like 
an Indian. A twisted hunting horn was slung over his 
shoulder, and a spare stirrup leather hung round his 
horse’s neck. His gray eyes flashed fire, his face was 
purple with fury, and he was almost inarticulate with 
rage as he shook his hunting crop at the intruder who 
had spoiled his sport. 

“Ha! Have at him, there, Blueskin!” he exclaimed, 
his anger suddenly vanishing as a favorite hound cast 
back, and striking the trail gave tongue. “Hoic in there, 
my beauties,” he cried, cracking his whip at the lag- 
gards. “That’s gospel, I warrant you. That’s the way 
the fox has gone,” and blowing his horn to collect the 
scattered pack, he crammed spurs into his horse and 
dashed past the astonished youth like a shot. 

He had hardly disappeared after the hounds that had 
once more taken up the line, when a newcomer ap- 
peared upon the scene, a queer little old fellow in a tat- 
tered livery and a scratched nose, from which the blood 
trickled. He touched his hat respectfully with the defer- 
ential manner of an upper servant, and in a broad brogue 
inquired which way “his lordship and the h’unds gan.” 

His Lordship! Then this was Lord Fairfax, to visit 
whom at his seat on the Potomac, Belvoir, the youth 
was on his way. He had heard that his lordship was 
“ecentric.” He was ready now to testify to the truth of 
the rumor. His introduction had not been a very pro- 
pitious one, and he bade adieu to the hopes he had 
treasured of obtaining employment in surveying his 
vast domains beyond the Blue Ridge, which he had un- 
derstood his lordship intended having run off. His as- 
tonishment was increased to find from old Peter, his 
lordship’s whipper-in, that it was a red fox they were 
after, Lord Fairfax having been disgusted with the 

ing. doubling gray fox, and imported a number of 
the English species to afford sport. This serious- 
minded young man, for whom Fate had destined such 
heavy responsibilities, was not much given to humor 
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vermin, appealed to his sense of the ridiculous. Had 
a deer been the quarry he could have understood it. 
but a fox, for which he could have no use when caught— 
it. surpassed his comprehension. Old Peter was not far 
from agreeing with him. In his native country over 


‘ the open downs, with a big field of lords and ladies to 


applaud his performance. it was one thing; but here 
in this God-forsaken wilderness, with logs to fall over 
and sink holes to fall into, and grapevines to hang upon, 
it was quite another, as he ruefully confessed, while 
stanching the flow of blood from his nose. 
But suddenly the hounds, which had 


e out of 
hearing behind a wooden ridge, swung 


ck toward 
them, and the old whipper-in, forgetful of his injury, 
stood erect in his stirrups, his weather-beaten face aligii’ 
with the inspiration of the chase, while his horse pricke ; 
its ears and whinnied with delight. 

“Dash my vig, but he’s a tough un,” he exclaimed, 
enthusiastically. “I thought they’d cracked his back, 
but here he comes as fresh as ever—raal Hinglish fox, 
that. Aye, but there’s a grand scent—ivery h’und’s at 
him. Just hark to milord,” as he could be heard capping 
the hounds on. “Turrible bloody spinney, they’re 
comin’ througk now. Wouldn’t follow milord through 
it ag’in for nothin’ under knighthood. Hark to them!” 
he cried, rapturously, as a particularly melodious note was 
heard in advance of all the rest. ““‘Whoay, ’oss; whoay, 
T say,” to his steed, whose impatience prevented him 
from listening to the redoubtable Blueskin. “Now, 
fool, vot are you champin’ the bit for. He’s doubled 
back again!” as the melodious cry ceased. ‘“Hoie back— 
they’ve overrun the scent, or,” added he enthusiastically, 
as the silence continued unbroken, “mebbe Blueskin 
ha’ cotch ’im—come an!” and clapping: spurs to his 
restive mount he led the way, the youth following out 
of curiosity, through the woods and across the open 
to where, on a fallow field, at the edge of a copse, Lord 
Fairfax was disconsolately sitting his foam-covered 
steed, while the hounds trotted about utterly at a loss. 
The oaths which he fulminated against his whipper-in 
as soon as he was within range convinced that menial 
that his hopes were unfounded. The fox had tricked 
the dogs completelyy and disappeared without leaving 
a trail, possibly by running-his back track.- Lord 
Fairfax had cast up wind and down wind and round 
about wind equally in vain, and was now as chagrined as 
his dogs were discouraged. . It was some relief to curse 
his incompetent whipper-in, swearing he should never 
be allowed to ride to hounds again, that he was as much 
out of place in the hunting field “as a cow in an opera 
box.” Suddenly ceasing this tirade, he appeared for a 
moment to be listening intently, and then spurred to the 
top of a little hill near by. 

rd Fairfax was a hunter as well as a rider, and a bet- 
ter never followed hounds. He had the born sportsman’s 
intuitive knowledge of his game. He saw and heard 
things that others never noticed. He had heard  kill- 
dee with its. noisy cry arise from the meadow beyond 
the little hill. All his dogs were around him, having 
given up the hunt, and he at once suspicioned that 
the bird might have been startled by the fox slipping 
oft through the meadow. 

For a moment thé young surveyor and the old whip- 
per-in saw his lordship standing on the summit of the 
litfle hill, an equestrian statue outlined against the blue 
autumnal sky. The next moment his hat was in the 
air, and he was wildly waving and shouting, “Gone away! 
Tally ho! Tally ho! Gone away!” 

The late lethargic hounds were galvanized into sud- 
den action, and streamed away full cry toward their 
master. “Gan away, h’unds! Gan away!” bawled old 
Peter, cracking his whip at their vanishing heels and 
deluding himself with the idea that he was speeding 
their departure. Imbued with the excitement that in- 
fected man and master, horses and hounds, the young 
surveyor gave reign to his eager mount and joined in 
the chase. Over the hill and down the slope they swept 
into the broad meadow like a charge of cavalry, and 
the young man found himself shouting like mad, and 
riding with elbows and legs to outpace the old hunter. 
Across the meadow, over a rail fence and into the woods 
they went with the hounds gaining-on the fox at every 
jump. Had its protecting shelter been a hundred yards 
further off they would have bowled him over ere he 
reached it. But now they were reduced to their noses 
and their mouths. How they made the woods ring! 
The exhilaration of the chase was seething in the boy’s 
veins. He understood now why the old lord hunted the 
fox. Such a flight is among heroic feats and fills one with 
the fire of valor, a keen shivering glee flashes through 
al soul and you feel as if you could fly on forever. 

here is no sensation in all the field of sport to compare 
with it. It was Ajax’s first experience in the hunting 
field, as it was his young rider’s, but the blood of his 
thoroughbred sires was flowing like fire through his 
veins, and he fairly threw woods and fields béhind him 
as he raced after the nds, while Lord Fairfax’s mount 
had been ridden hard and no longer sprang to whip or 
spur, but gave unmistakable signs of satiety, and fell’ 
further and further behind. 

_ “Come on,” roared his lordship, waving his arm fran- 
tically, as on soocaing a road he spied Peter leisurely 
riding it, paralleling the hounds and ready to cut in at 
the first favorable turn in the chase—a proceeding be- 
neath the contempt of straight riding hunters. “Come 
on, you miserable, road-riding blankety-blank! you 
preter-pluperfect tense of humbugs. Come on, and give 
me that quad. You're a disgrace to a saddle,” and dis- 


Peter’s much fresher one. . Galloping up the road from 
a little rising ground, he caught a view of the chase as 
it burst from the woods a quarter of a mile away, the 
oung surveyor riding and whooping as hard as ever 
could, having. forced the fox out into the open. 

ow that chap can ride!” he ejaculated, as the youth 
ew the staked and ridered rail fence, and neatly aiding 
his horse to recover - legs with the 
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unchallenged by the ambitious youngsters. Anticipating 
the next turn in the chase, Lord Fairfax cuts obliquely 
th h a little copse, and coming out on the other side 
sees the fox, dead beat, tongue out and brush dragging, 
not a dozen paces in front of the fleet Blueskin, who 
opens a wide gap een himself and the pack, -as he 
closes on his quarry. Thé next moment he is upon 
him. A snap, a turn, a roll, and it’s all over with 
Reynard. 

The next moment the young surveyor was off his 
horse, and diving down amid the scrambling pack 
straightened up again with the fox, grinning in grim 
death, in one hand and his hat im the other, waving and 
whooping in boyish excitement to the equally frantic 
dogs that fawned and leaped upon him. And then hid 
enthusiasm subsided suddenly, as Lord Fairfax flashed 
upon his view, and he realized that there was a spectator 
to his frenzy. But the old sportsman quickly reassured 
him. Springing from his horse, he grasped his hand 
warmly, and told him that the sentiment did him honor, 
that it proved him a true sportsman and that ue wis 
glad to renew his own youth in the acquain*ance of such 
a congenial: nature. And then, whipping off the brush, 
he danced about exuberantly, laughing amid the having 
pack until, having tantalized them sufficiently, he flung 
the fox to them with the time-honored cry, “Tzar ’im 
and eat ’im.” 

This interesting rite performed with due ceremonial, 
and his favorite Blueskin duly caressed, his lordship 
turned to present the brush to his young friend, and it 
occurring to him for the first time, asked who the devil 
his young friend was anyhow. | : aah 

aving a letter of introduction to his lordship in his 
portmanteau, the young gentleman turned to procure 
it, but alas, Ajax had parted company with the portman- 
teau some five miles back, and he was compelled to sim- 
ply introduce himself as George Washington, the young 
brother of Lawrence Washington, who had married the 
daughter of Mr. William Fairfax, his lordship’s cousin. 
But it is doubtful if any letter of introduction could 
have had the influence upon this eccentric sportsman that 
the spirit the youth had displayed in the chase effected. 
From that moment, despite their disparity in years, they 
were fast friends, a friendship which meant much to 
young George Washington, and through him was des- 
tined to affect the history of the world. Step by step we 
can trace the influence of Lord Fairfax upon the career 
of Washington. Lord Fairfax had inherited from his 
grandfather, Lord Culpepper, all the land lying between 
the Potomac and Rapphannock rivers, comprising some 
six million acres. As yet no surveyor’s chain had ever 
been carried over any portion of his broad domains west 
of the Blue Ridge, and including the now famous and 
fertile “Valley of Virginia.” : " ; 

Washington spent the fall and winter fox hunting with 
Lord Fairfax, and preparing for his trip into this terra 
incognita. In March i set out, and acquitted himself 
so well that Lord Fairfax had him appointed public sur- 
veyor upon his return. His report of the country was so 
glowing that Lord Fairfax visited it himself, and was 
equally enraptured with that beautiful a to which 
the Indians had given the name of Shenandoah, ‘“Daugh- 
ter of the Stars.” On a green knoll overshadowed by an- 
cient forest trees, about twelve miles from the present 
town of Winchester, the old sportsman erected a hunt- 
ing lodge in the wilderness, and gave up to his cousin, 
William Fairfax, his grand manor on the Potomac, as he 
had years before given his vast estates in England to his 
brother. To me there is something pathetic in his retiring 
step by step from the world, the habits, the companions 
and kinsmen of his youth, until in his lonely old age this 
generous hearted sportsman buried himself in the wilder- 
ness. He was no moody misanthrope, nor ascetic hermit 
practicing a repellant philosophy, but seemed to have 
fathomed the frivolities of life, and as he grew older 
found true happiness in simplest pleasures. His ex- 

riences with the painted beauties of King George’s court 
in his youth: seemed to have sufficed for him the rest of 
his life, and I shrewdly suspect that the female members 
of William Fairfax’s family, who resided with him at 
Belvoir, may have had something to do with the old 
bachelor’s abandoning that manor and taking -to the 
woods. Certain it is that none of the sex ever came to 
his last retreat, Greenway Court, which was an Eveless 
Eden. 

It was still standing in Washington Irving’s time, who 
has described it as a long stone building one story in 
height, with dormer windows, two belfries, immense 
chimneys, studded with swallow and marten coops, and a 

roof sloping down in the old Virginia fashion into low 
projecting eaves that formed a veranda the whole length 
of the house—a typical fox hunter’s retreat. About 
the knoll were outhouses for his numerous servants, black 
and white, with stables for his hunters, and kennels for 
his hounds. It was in the center of a beautifully kept 
park of ten thousand acres. Irving has recorded as an 
instance of his eccentricity that he never slept in the main 
house, but lodged apart in a small wooden cottage con- 
taining a single bedroom. According to the tradition, I 
have heard there never was room for Lord Fairfax in his 
own house, which was given up to his guests. The fame 
of his hospitality and sportsmanship gathered about him 
the joving gentry of old Virginia, who not only 
found pleasure with him in the field, but instruction and 
improvement as well in the society and conversation of 
a man of literary taste and culture who had ee in 
the best society and associated with the most learned 
intellects of Europe. He had b t his books with 
him into the wilderness, and from aminge 6 diary 
we find that it was here, in the interludes of fox hunting, 
he read the history of England and the “S tor.” In- 
dians, half-breeds and leather-clad woodsmen loitered 
about Greenway Court, and shared its hospitality with the 
stately gentry, the whole oe to form a picture of 
baronial state that we find some difficulty in reconciling 
with democratic America. Although occupying pretty 
much the position of. a feudal lord, a greater benefactor 
to his people, never lived than this old fox hunter. His 
kinsmen were not the only sharers of his Ae aes but 
many a rich in the Shenandoah V: to-day can 
to a gift from Lord Fairfax to some poor 
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time’ and money to building roads and other public im- 
provements. He led a peaceful, happy, beneficial life and 
took no part in the little competitions, factions and de- 
.bates of mankind, either in politics, or war. Consequently 
the historian has done his whole duty by Lord Fairfax in 
a three-line notice that he once existed, and was “eccen- 
tric.” What a commentary! If to triumph over the 
temptations of wealth and position, to be pure and simple 
in heart, noble in thought, and unselfish, indeed be eccen- 
tric, then I will admit his eccentricity, and love him for 
it, as indeed did every one with whom he came in con- 
tact, from old Peter, whom he abused for his incom- 
petency in the field, but pampered and put up with, to 
George Washington, the Father of his Country, who re- 
ceived from him his start in life. I have no doubt that 
the wits and Beau Brummels of the London coffee 
houses, the very brother to whom he had given his 
on estates, were equally convinced of his eccentricity, 
and I suspect there are some utilitarians of to-day who 
would find his passion for fox hunting proof of eccen- 
tricity, but the sport loving Virginians of the last century 
took to the new sport with eager avidity and with a pack 
recruited from his kennels set up for themselves all over 
the Old Dominion. 
’ Blueskin, who was at the head of Lord Fairfax’s ken- 
nels, was the progenitor of them all, and the prepotency 
of his blood is apparent even to this day in the pure old 
strain of Virginia fox hounds, whose distinguishing 
characteristic in color is blue ticked. Many years after 
old Buckskin had gone the way of all flesh, Washington 
had a horse and a hound, both named after the old dog. 
His registers containing the names, ages, and marks of 
his horses and hounds are still preserved at Mount 
Vernon. From his diary we find that he procured a pack 
shortly after marrying the widow Custis, and settling 
down to live at Mount Verma. To me there is something 
delightful and relieving, after gazing up at the lofty 
pedestal upon which the apotheosized Washington has 
been placed by the historians, to turn over these musty 
manuscripts and find he was just a plain, every-day fox 
hunter who had the same triumphs and defeats, the same 
*joys and sorrows in the field that we ordinary mortals 
have. I wish he had not been so brief in his diary. I 
find that Lord Fairfax, who was then seventy years old, 
was his most frequent companion in the chase. How I 
wish he had written the full details of that week in No- 
vember when Lord Fairfax came to hunt with him at 
Mount Vernon; but I suppose he did not have much time 
for writing. He recites how he and Lord Fairfax and Mr. 
Grayson and Phil Alexander and Mr. Wilson and Young 
Bryan Fairfax, who, upon the death of his lordship’s 
brother in England, without heirs, became the eighth 
Lord Fairfax, went hunting on Nov. 25 and “catched a 
fox.” They were hearty four-bottle fellows in those 
days, and if a fox hunter after a hard day afield is a 
little drowsy, and loose in grammar in his private diary, I 
love him all the more for it. I know he is a sportsman, 
and that entry was never intended to be read by tea 
drinking old maids. The entry of Nov. 26 is even briefer, 
and I fear they did not “catched a fox,” or if they did, his 
recollection was rather hazy when he came to post his 
diary-as was his invariable custom before tumbling into 
bed, as the entry on that day and the four subsequent 
days simply recite the fact that he was hunting with the 
same company. I'll wager that when the company de- 
parted at the end of the week there were many empties 
among the thirty-five dozen bottles he mentions having 
bottled some time before. And if young Bryan Fairfax 
endeavored to hold his own in that seasoned company, I’ll 
bet the butler knew how he got to bed better than he 
did himself. 

Upon the breaking out of the French and Indian war, 
Braddock, the bon vivant, who had come out from London 
to exterminate the savages, visited his old friend at 
Greenway Court, and it was to Lord Fairfax’s recom- 
mendation that Washington was indebted for his com- 
mission in that campaign. We all know how much better 
it had been for Braddock had he paid more attention to 
that recommendation, and placed more reliance on the 
young soldier’s advice. Braddock’s death and defeat. are 
a matter of history. . The back settlements of Virginia lay 
at the mercy of the marauding savages. Murder and 
rapine stalked through the land. Several settlers in the 
Shenandoah Valley fell beneath the tomahawk, and the 
rest prepared to fly. The friends of Lord Fairfax, 
fearing for his safety, urged him to retire to the lower 
settlements. Greenway Court was a tempting prize for 
plunder, and he was considered by the Indians a great 
chief whose scalp would be a fine trophy. But the high- 
spirited old nobleman determined to stand by his home 
* ~ wilderness. To all his friends’ entreaties he .re- 
plied : 

“I am an old man, and it is of little importance whether 
I fall by the tomahawk or die by the infirmities of ‘old 
age.” 

His courageous example was of inestimable influence. 
The panic stricken hunters and settlers rallied round him. 
Militia companies were formed, and the marauding bands 
driven back, and the beautiful Shenandoah Valley which 
he had been at such pains and cost to settle, was saved by 
the old fox hunter’s bold stand from the torch and scalp- 
> 3 

ime ran on in sun and shade, and the octogenarian 
sportsman peacefully drifted down the tide of time, his 
heart and hand and purse ever open to the unfortunate. 
The Revolution broke out. and his young friends in’ whose 
society he had renewed his own youth, saddled their 
hunters, and let loose the dogs of war, some on one side, 
some on the other. But to the old man the fiercest thun- 
ders of the conflict wete but as the distant rumble of a 
passing shower on the far horizon of a summer day. So 
well was he beloved that his retirement was respected 
7 and his privacy never disturbed by either side. In 
the midst of war his sands of life ran out in peace. 
Thomas, the sixth Baron Fairfax of Cameron, born a 
British nobleman, 1690, died at Greenway Court an Amer- 
ican citizen, 1782. Francis J, Hacan. 
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Tue man who reasons, I don’t see any fun in it my- 
self, therefore it is not really and truly sport, 
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Things that Creep and Crawl. 


POLITICALLY life in Samoa is closely associated with 
that remarkable epic, “The Hunting of the Snark.” I 
have had to watch aghast so much of the hunting of that 
mythical animal in daily terror lest it prove a boojum, 
which it always did, accompanied by the plaintive shrieks 
of the jub-jub bird and the moans of the frumious Ban- 
dersnatch, that my gristle rises at the familiar lines. But 
it is not only in diplomacy that the verse applies. In 
one of the fyttes of that sevenfold agony there is one 
simply and sweetly pathetic line, which applies: 


“Then strange creepy creatures crawled out of their holes.” 


That’s the domestic side of Samoan life—that’s house- 
keeping in the islands, a never-ending war against the 
creepers and the crawlers. 

“My word!” Dosie Gurr used to say in the Colonial 
dialect, for she was.a New Zealander, “‘it’s like tiking a 
blooming course in zoology to live here.” That’s Eng- 
lish as she is spoke by our Colonial cousins. “Ask the 
lidy if she'll tike a piece of cike” is Australian English, 
hard to understand until you get used to it. Dosie Gurr 
was right in this, I never knew whether I was living in 
what was really the best house in Samoa or was an in- 
mate of a zoological garden. 

To appreciate the situation it is needful to know some- 
thing of the house in Vaiala—‘the maota in the malae of 
Lelepa,” as I had to describe it in all Samoan letters. 
There were inner arrangements for sleeping and for the 
transaction of the Consul-General’s official business, which 
seemed to consist mainly in smoking vast quantities of 
native tobacco in banana leaf cheroots and in ceremonious 
drinking of the harmless but soapsuddy-looking kava in 
the effort to match one set of native intrigue against the 
other. All told, these needs used up less than half of the 
space under roof. The better two-thirds was veranda, on 
which the daily and synodic travel of the sun left drifting 
areas of charming shade. A section of veranda, imper- 
manently latticed off like the Hawaiian lanais, made the 
dining room, and most of the zoological research was 
conducted in that segment of the domestic economy, for 
natural history and meals together are bound to make 
an impression. 


From the beginning I was told not to walk on cer- 

tain portions of the veranda because of the ants. Tonga 
used to call out after me, “Ta fefe i loi ma loatal” I 
don’t like ants in my sugar bowl, but I never was afraid 
of them, as my maid’s words would seem to imply in 
warning. Because it was the country custom, I had the 
legs of the dining table and the meat safe set in empty 
beef tins of corrosive sublimate, which itwas the cook boy’s 
duty to replenish every Monday morning. That offered 
some prospect of keeping the ants out of the butter until 
they had triangulated the range of the table with an in- 
sect wisdom in geodesy, after which it was easy for them 
to climb on the. ceiling to the exact spot which would 
allow them to tumble in the half-melted butter with which 
one must oil the food in an iceless tropical habitation. 
Wise birds, these ants, when it comes to getting in the 
way of dining humanity. But Tonga’s warning meant 
more than that. Tonga was not at all fastidious as .to 
this or any other combination of dinner and zoology. She 
had in mind to warn me against a more serious inroad. 
What that was I soon found out. She had shouted to 
me to look out for ants in a certain spot of the flooring, 
and I had disregarded the warning, because I had not 
yet learned to fear the tiny ant. All of a sudden the floor- 
ing vanished beneath my step, and instead of finding a 
place to walk on, there was a yawning gap in the plank- 
ing. Then I knew what was meant. The ants are not 
only after butter and such things to eat—they go for house 
timbers and riddle the planks. It is often the case that 
they will cut out a board from end to end and leave no 
outward sign, for they never touch paint. When you are 
least expecting it the solid plank is really but a hollow 
sham, which the least pressure will break through. In 
any boarded house in Samoa that is over five years old, it 
is Just as easy to walk out through the wall anywhere as 
it is at the door, and that the ants have done. Tonga’s 
caution meant: “I’m afraid of the loi and the loata.” 
Except for the slight and graduated difference in size, it 
was not possible to distinguish between the loi and loata, 
both being common house ants. Both were red and both 
were minute, and one was as destructive as the other, 
neither being as large as the common red ant of America. 
Although they eat your house out from under you they 
render good service as scavengers. I have seen cases 
where a dead rat was reduced to shining and harmless 
bones in less than an hour by the well-directed efforts of 
these inconspicuous cleaners. 
_ After a long residence in New York, I felt on terms ot 
intimate acquaintance with cockroaches, as I erroneously 
named the common water bug. The stories of South 
Sea travelers that they had been forced to sink their ves- 
sels to rid them of the pest I viewed with complacent: ap- 
preciation of their skill in-mendacity. But after I came 
to know the real cockroach, the Blatta orientalis, I was 
convinced that these stories were mild—if they had men- 
tioned a ton of dynamite I should have believed it too 
mild a remedy to be effectual. One day I was called on 
to open the locker in which the tinned provisions were 
kept, for I never had a Samoan visitor who could not 
dispose of a pound can of corned beef or salmon while 
waiting for the cook boy to prepare him something to 
eat, On the inner side of the door was the slough of a 
cockroach about an inch and a half long, and alongside 
of it was a cream-colored monster all of 3 inches in 
length. It looked buggy, but it was a new thin in my 
experience, and I called for some one to explain the mys- 
tery. The cook boy came running up, and as soon as he 
saw what was the trouble he looked on me with scorn. 
Mitaele regarded the other member of the household as 
his official superior, and was apt to 


treat me with scant 
courtesy, after the manner of each of the craft of our na-. 


tive servants, who refused to consider other than their 
was to cook, and as cock- 
e felt that he had unneces- 
However, he 
ua ola lea,” 


specific duties. Mitaele’s d 
roaches were not cookable 


sarily been called from his proper duties. 
explained: 


“O le mongamoga mate lenei, 
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“This is a dead cockroach,” he said, pointing to the slough, 
“and that is a live one.” It was a marvel to see how big 
the bug was in comparison with the shell which it had just 
discarded as it lay torpid and waiting for the new skin to 
harden. I became better acquainted with the brutes and 
learned to recognize their nocturnal inroads on my fin- 
geis. After I had lost a few pairs of shoes through their 
nibbling at the seams, I soon recognized that they were 
more oi a pest than I had considered possible. 

Twice a year we had flies in abundance. For months 
they vanished from human sight; but as soon as the 
bread fruit came into blossom we were pestered with 
them. They flocked in such crowds that I appreciated 
why the outward mark of all Samoan dignitaries is a fly- 
Happer of horse hair or fiber. The Samoan habit ex- 
poses so much skin that it is easy to see that life would 
be a torment without a sharp brush to get rid of the pests. 
The junior member of my family hated flies. If his hatred 
only extends to the Prince of Flies in the same measure 
his hereafter is sure. He ‘brushed them away and still 
they came and kept a-coming.. But he was not to be 
downed. At one of the stores he found a wire trap, which 
was to be baited with sugar and vinegar. To this he 
pinned his faith and set it on the dining table in the lanai. 
Of course, as the place was open to the air in every direc- 
tion, he might just as well have set it on a post in the 
village green for all the good it did. When this fact was 
called to his attention and it was argued to his satisfac- 
tion and disgust that he had undertaken a contract to kill 
all the flies in Samoa, he grew wildly angry and kicked 
the trap into the sea, whence it was washed up on the 
next tide chockablock with long-armed fighting crabs, so 
that he had the satisfaction of catching something, any 
way. But this annoyance visited us only for two months 
in the year—once in what should have been the spring 
and once in what should have been the autumn if the 
torrid zone had been equipped ‘with those seasons, but 
always when the bread fruit was flowering. 

From flies to mosquitoes is an easy transition. The 
old Samoan legend runs somewhat after the fashion of 
Pandora’s box and tells how a Samoan girl was impelled 
through curiosity to split open two bamboo tubes, of 
which one discharged a cargo of flies and the other let 
loose the first mosquitoes on the the islands. They are 
fierce birds, these mosquitoes. By day they are hidden 
from the sight of man; at night they are a consuming pest. 
Yet there is one good feature about them—they will not 
come near a light, a habit which they do not share with 
the Jersey brand. Even the moonlight is sufficient to 
keep them off, so that for at least a part of the month it 
was possible to enjoy the delights of the cool night air 
on. the broad veranda. Within doors they kept away 
from the light of the lamp, yet there was no way of sitting 
at a table in comfort, except by putting a lighted candle 
on the floor to drive them off. 

Still, if the lamplight kept off the mosquitoes it attracted 
swarms of other bugs. There were soft and pudgy moths 
which buzed about in a bewildering fashion and attracted 
flocks of vampires which hovered in the shafts of light 
seeking their prey. The most common of these evening 
flyers were black coleoptera about a quarter of an inch 
long, which came by the million. Drawn by the rays 
from the lamps, they seemed possessed of an insane desire 
to fly down the lamp chimneys. Every now and then the 
room would be filled with nauseating fumes of cooking 
beetles, and the flame would be choked out by the mixed 
mass of carcasses, which would have to be cleaned out 
amid the deadly assaults of the mosquitoes, which had 
been waiting for just such an opportunity. 

A rare and always interesting insect novelty were the 
phasmide. It sometimes happened that one would watch 
the flight of'a long and heavy fly headed directly at the 
climbing stephanotis or the shrubs of frangipanni. The 
eye might have noted the place of coming to rest, but as 
soon as the flight was ended the insect seemed to vanish, 
for the most careful search was unable to disclose any- 
thing but dead twigs. It was one of the stick insects and 
a fine example of protective mimicry. An even better 
example was the less rarely seen leaf insect. I have been 
able to see but few of these at rest. It has happened that I 
have watched them in flight and have waited eagerly to 
note the place in which they would land in order to get 
a better view of the mimicry. At distances of from 15 to 
20 feet the insects have taken alarm, the leaflike wings 
have ceased to beat and have remained outstretched. 
Stopping in its flight, the insect has slowly fluttered to 
the ground, and it has been impossible to recognize it in 
the grass, so deceptive was its resemblance to the tender 
twigs of the ylang-ylang. 

In the chronic revolutions of Samoan politics I knew 
a man who had no hesitation in going unarmed among the 
troops of the Samoan rebels, and the Malietoa forces 
were just as bad. He was able to send budding rebellion 
back home again, and never seemed to think that he had 
been in any personal danger. But he was scared to death 
of the Samoan spiders, although they are all as innocent 
as sO Many guinea pigs. One spider that ran over the 
houses at all times and everywhere was as good as a cir- 
cus. It was a light-colored beast, about a quarter of an 
inch long. It built no nest or web, but was a hunter pure 
and simple. Its mode of capture was to stalk the flies 
when they came to rest on the walls. It would begin its 
hunting on a fly a yard or more away, and would slowly 
creep up on its victim with a nervous quiver that showed 
plainly the delight which the animal took in its game. At 
the distance of rather less than a foot the spide would 
collect itself for the final rush and remain all in a trem- 
ble of excitement. When the fly turned its head away 
the spider would leap through the air, and seldom failed 
to catch the fly. It would puzzle any student to know 
how it was done, but I have seen these hunting spiders in 
a leap of a foot directly upward clear with ease an obsta- 
cle more than 2 inches high, and in the last of its flight 
swerve as much as 3 inches to one side to allow for move- 
ment of the fly after the spring had begun. Theoretically, 
the thing violates every known rule of mechanics, but so 
did the curve in pitching a baseball when the college pro- 
fessors first began to study that paradox. The 
spider, and it is a very common one in Samoa, is a - 
ling legged: monster that can hardly be covered an 
ordinary saucer. It is smooth all over, the accident of 

ing it fall on my hands having shown me that it is 
as smooth as velvet; the eyes are closely grouped to- 
gether, and in the sunlight blaze like gems, and in the 
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dark there is a glitter from them that seems to show a 
phosphorescent action of some sort. This spidér looks 
bad, but it is perfectly-harmless for all its. grim appear- 
ance—in fact, the Samoan children play with them. It 
aay ins no web. There are web spiders, all nocturnal, 
but 
stretched across the paths, and are tough enough to 
pull off the hat of the passer. 

Popular ideas credit all the tropics with the scorpion. 
There are panty in Samoa—little fellows about an inch 
long, and they may be found by rolling over any log or 
stone, They seldom sting, and when they do the wound 
is not so bad as the sting of the mosquito. They abound 
in all boarded houses, but owing to their shy habits and 
nocturnal disposition they are seldom seen, and their 
only trace is the discovery of their slough, with the sting 
curled up.in a menacing attitude. ~ 

The centipede is very common—a dreaded neighbor. 
Charles Warren Stoddard has written of it as a discon- 
nected chain of unpleasant circumstances. They are so 
numerous that it is never safe to thrust one’s hand into 
the thatch of a Samoan house at any time. It is not 
uncommon for them to drop from the roofs of these 
houses to the floor in the midst of some of the evening 
deliberations of the native politicians. They hold the 
“atualoa,”—the “long god”—in great fear, and such delib- 
erations invariably adjourn until sure that the centipede 
has been destroyed. The sting is painful at the time and 
for days afterward; but it is in no sense dangerous. 
These centipedes frequently exceed a foot in length, with 
each of the twenty-one segments as large as a nickel. 

No house is ever free from the “unga” or hermit crabs, 
which make a feasome racket at night as they carry their 
topheavy borrowed shells into all sorts of places where it 
was not meant that they should go. There seem to be 
two distinct classes of them. For one class the limit of 
size seems to be the small univalve shell not bigger 
around than a shilling. In these the two claws are very 
nearly of the same size. The large hermits are a dozen 
times as big; the claws are disproportionate, and the 
larger can give a very sharp nip—one that the incautious 
meddler will not be likely to forget so long as the finger 
remains black and blue. They serve a useful end in 
domestic affairs, for they seek out and destroy the eggs 
of countless insect pests. 

Concerning the rats, known indifferently as “imoa,” 
“isumu” and “‘iole,” I shall not write nowin thissummation, 
for my friend Talolo introduced me to them as a game 
bird, and the account of our hunting and the pleasure of 
eating the catch will serve well for an article by itself. 
Still, I may mention that the imoa gave me my first 
chance to be real funny in Samoan. 

I said to Tonga as she sat sewing by my side one 
day while I was studying out sentences in the language 
of the country, “Ua ’ai Samoa moa ma imoa.” ; 

“Moi!” replied my maid, stopping to light her seventy- 
second cigarette for that day; “that’s so. I think so 
Samoa people she eat hen and eat rat. Samoa people fool 
people—never been circus and Chicago, except me.” 

It had struck me as funny, that collocation of Samoans 
and moa hens and imoa rats. But I learned in time that 
Samoan is tongue you cannot joke in. When you say a 
thing it is either the truth, which is contrary to the cus- 
tom of the country, or else it is a lie and therefore a work 
of art; but a jest is impossible. 

The bush is full of blue lizards—the pili. Every house 
is fairly alive with a smaller lizard—the mo’o—which is 
one of the geckoes with leaflike toes. They are little 
fellows, about 2 inches long, prettily colored in a light 
and a dark shade of brown. They can run up a glass 
window pane quite as safely as the flies, on which they 
feed. They are very tame, and will run up the hand when 
stretched out toward them, and a sharp ear can catch 
their little cheeping cry when they are content with their 
surroundings. But when alarmed they are off like a 
fiash of light, and will take the most reckless leaps. I 
have seen them land safely at the end of a 20-foot jump. 
Yet when cornered they have no hesitation about snap- 
ping off the most of their tails. That was a maddening 
puzzle to my small cat. The sight of a mo’o anywhere was 
an immediate challenge to the kitten. She would imme- 
diately start on the hunt, for the most part a fruitless 
chase, for the little lizards could scuttle off faster than 
two cats. Yet when the kitten did succeed in landing on 
the lizard there followed a scene of bewilderment. The 
mo’o invariably snapped off its tail, which was left wrig- 
gling in one part of the veranada, while the lizard ran off 
to a short distance and awaited developments. The kitten 
never failed to be puzzled by the remarkable circumstance 
—she never knew whether to catch the lizard or the tail. 
If the mo’o moved the kitten went for it; but it always 
stopped short to keep an eye on the wriggles of the tail. 
As soon as she turned back to take care of the tail the 
mo’o got in motion and had to be looked after. Hun- 
dreds of times I have watched the dilemma, and the 
ending was always the same—the lizard got away and the 
kitten had to be content with the bony tail. But there 
were lots of lizards about my house sprouting new tails. 

Prerce CHURCHILL. 


The Panther’s Scream. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

In support of your assertion that the panther does 
scream, I offer the fact that in his early life in Vermont 
my father repeatedly ‘heard the scream under circum- 
stances that made it unmistakable. He also knew others 
who had the same experience. He also knew several 
well authenticated instances of the panther attacking 
human beings—some of these occurred in the day time. 


Undoubtedly the panther is less likely to attack a man - 


than formerly—with him as with us, greater contact 
with man is likely to produce greater caution: but still 
he is not a beast to be trifled with. And when I read the 
statement of some writers that they never heard of an 
instance of attack on a man by a panther, I felt like ex- 
claiming, “Where have you been all summer?” Horse- 
fiesh lacerated ‘by the panther’s claws when springing at 
the rider and the riders’ torn clothes attested one in- 


. Stance in the adjoining town, and others that my father 
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knew of were equally well authenticated. 


; 


ve never seen them. Their cords are often found © 


is Dee. #, 1899. 


Iw “The - Trail- of the. Sandhill Stag’’ Mr. Thompson 
several times’ intimates the fact of well understood com- 
munication between the various denizens of the woods. 
Some years of- experience leaves no doubt in my mind 
that such is the fact. 

A bluejay convention which I attended last summer is 
a case‘in point. In the early part of the hunting season 
I had. gone to a favorite place to watch for deer. One 
or two jays discovered me one morning soon aiter I took 
my silent position. They made a loud outcry, and soon 
the jays were coming irom all directions and the air 
was full of their varied and discordant notes. Then, as 
in a political convention, when many try to get the floor 
at the same time and motions and points of order give 
the .chairman a hard time, and speakers a harder time 
to say their little say, the assembled birds clamorously 
contended for their opinions, After a noisy debate of 
almost ten minutes, it semed to me I could hear the 
making of a motion, its putting by the chairman, a full 
vote upon the question, the announcement by the chair- 
man, and an adjournment took place as immediate, 
orderly and effective as need be anywhere. The mem- 
bers of the convention departed as swiftly as they came 
and less noisily, and within three minutes the woods 
were as silent as though it had not been. I was much 
interested and amused, for I never saw anything of the 
kind so ridiculously near human speech and action. It 
had its effect. Not a deer disturbed my reverie all that 
forenoon. But this. was not all. During the afternoon 
the subject was more fully illustrated by a note of warn- 
ing. I was perched in a tree on the shore of a pond. 
Opposite was a hillside, and numerous deer trails wound 
down the slope and ‘centered at the pond. The sharp 
crack of a stick arrested my attention, and for several 
minutes my hopes were raised by the gradual but unmis- 
takable approach of a deer. He was quite a distance off, 
but was surely coming. He did come, nearer, nearer, 
and I began to feel almost sure of a shot, when sud- 
denly the shrill note of warning from a hitherto silent 
bluejay stopped the approach, and I neither saw the 
deer nor heard him more. Did I shoot the jay? I felt 
like it, but he, did not show himself; and then I reflected 
that probably he had merely obeyed the behest of the 
morning’s convention, and deserved to live for his fidel- 
ity. On the whole the day was full of interest and I thor- 
oughly enjoyed it, although I got no deer. Does not 
life hak present parallels of experience, when the de- 
feat of cherished plans is more than compensated for by 
other things, if we but avail ourselves of them? 

/ JUVENAL. 


Eagles and Infants. 


In comment upon our recent note on the stories of 
eagles carrying off children, Mr. C. J. Cornish, of the 
London Zoo, sends us some notes from his article in 
the December Cornhill which bear on the subject: 

Most people must have felt doubts as to the stories 
of eagles attacking men, even when their nests were 
being robbed. But an instance of such an attack oc- 
curred not long ago to Mr. Turner-Turner, a well- 
known sportsman and amateur fur hunter, in British 
Columbia. Seeing an eagle in the distance, he stood still 
to watch it, as he had not seen one in the neighborhood 
where he was shooting: “The ground was covered with 
6 inches of snow, except on the summits of the moun- 
tains, where it was deeper,” writes Mr. Turner-Turner, 
“and I was therefore a conspicuous object. Presently I 
was surprised to see how close the bird was approach- 
ing, but concluded that it must have mistaken me stand- 
ing still for a stump, and would immediately discover 
its error, It never deviated from .its course or changéd 
its position, except to drop its legs slightly when about 
10 yards off, and in line with my head. These it quickly 
drew up again, flying directly at my face, which so took 
me by surprise as to leave me hardly time to throw up 
my rifle as a guard, and to wave my left hand. This 
caused the eagle to pass above me with the rush of half 
a dozen rockets. Up to this time the thought of harming 
the bird never. occurred to me, But I then faced about 
and fired at my retreating foe. Then with a rapid wheel 
it turned to renew the attack, this time making an un- 
doubted and intentional swoop at my head, in which it 
would have been successful had I not suddenly ducked. 
It was not a common bald eagle, but, as I afterwards 
learnt, a mountain or golden eagle.” ‘ 

The stories of infants carried off in the Alps by large 
raptors have beeh wrongly attributed to the lammer- 
geyer, and in all probability the golden eagle was the cul- 
.prit, as the lammergeyer is not particularly bold, and 
mainly feeds on bones and carrion. But it was also 
stated that the lammergeyer had such weak, vulturine 
claws, “like a turkey’s,” that it could not carry a heavy 
weight at all. I had sufficient remembrances of the 
curved talons of a fine lammergeyer at Amsterdam to 
doubt this, writes Mr. Cornish. There is nothing like 
seeing things for one’s self, so I did some kidnapping on 
my own account by stealing a little girl’s largest and 
fayorite doll, bigger than “a long-clothes baby,” and had 
it dressed in the complete clothes of a child of a year old, 
fastened a 7-pound weight to its waist, which brought it 
up well over 8 pounds—that being about the weight of a 
six weeks’ old .baby—and asked permission to look at 

~. n€: ert ae in f sees ge con- 
tai specimens from all parts of Europe and Asia. 

I was shown several drawers full of the dried skins of 
the great gypetus or “vulture” eagle obtained in different 
mountain ranges from the Pyrenees to the Himalayas. 
Needless to ay, I chose a big one—a bird from the 
Hi with very large. talons, and taking out the 
“baby” from the bag I forced open the contracted foot, 
pushed the front, and back talons the infant’s 
clothes at its waist, and allowed the other claws to close 
on catch. where ao. liked. . Taking hold of the 

leg so that the skin might not tear, I found 
of of a dead, and dried Jamm 
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of an infant by an eagle in the mountains near Nice. 
Why any. one should doubt that a golden eagle..could 
lift an infant is difficult to say. : Their common food is. 
the mountain hare, which weighs from 6 pounds to 6% 
pounds, and one has been seen in»the Island of Reay 
cartying one of these at a great height from the ground, 
while mobbed by carrion crows. ey can also carry a 
brown hare, the weight of which is 744 pounds. 

There is at the present. moment at the Natural History 
Museum a model of the skull of an eagle so gigantic 
that the imagination can scarcely fit it into the life of 
this planet at all. 

The whole-head is larger than that of-an ox, and the 
beak resembles a pair.of hydraulic shears.. Unlike most 
of the giant beasts, this eagle, which inhabited Patagonia, 
appears from its remains, to have differed little in form 
from the existing species. Its size alone distinguishes it. 
The quills of the feathers which bore this awful raptor 
through the air must have been as thick as a walking 
stick and the webs as wide as oar blades. It could,have 
killed and torn. to pieces creatures as large as a bison, 
and whirled up into the sky and dropped upon the rocks 
the gigantic carapaced animals of prehistoric Patagonia 
as easily as 4 modern eagle of California does the land 
tortoises on which it feeds. 


A Rather Aquatic-Hog. «> «° 
Editor Forest and Stream: 7” 

Mr. H. B. Griffith, of Tornado, W. Va., a,man who 
bears the best of reputation for truthfulness, related to me 
the following story: . 

“One day as my companion and I were baiting a trout 
line on Cold River, I saw something moving’ in the 
water about 30 yards from us, but owing to poor eye- 
sight I could not make out what it was. Icalled my 
partner's attention to it, but his sight being also defective, 
he was unable to inform me. I ey put on my glasses 
and saw it was a sow with a pig on her back which she 
was ferrying across the river. As she neared the shore, 
the pig slid off its mother’s back and reached the land 
first, when it turned and faced its mamma, as if to say, ‘I 
beat you out.’ as 

“We told some of our neighbors what:we' had seen; but 
they said it was not news to them, as they- had seen the 
performance of the hogs. Then I concluded to watch 
them, and was soon rewarded by seeing a repetition of 
their aquatic feat. The old hog would wade from shore 
until her back was nearly covered, stop and wait for 
piggy, which was prompt to accept the offer by immediate- 

y mounting the animated ferryboat. The sow and pig 
had been transferred from one side of the river to the 
other, and either the sow’s inhabitiveness or its desire for 
the food it had had while on the opposite side, awakened 
in her the instinct to swim the river: A Mr. Pickens, who 
last owned the hogs, endeavored to keep them from the 
water with his dogs, but with the usual porcine ‘con- 
trariness’ they would plunge into the river, in which case 
the pig would seize the mother’s ear and thus be towed 
safely to the opposite shore.” N. D. Exttrne. 


Game Bag and Gun. 
The Moose Country of Maine. 


And for one the lakeside vigil where the bull moose leads the cow, 
a “ . 7” 7 ” - + ” * * 


Who hath smelt wood-smoke at twilght? Who hath heard the 
birch bark burning? 
Who is quick to read the noises of the night? 
Let him follow’ with the others, for the young men’s feet are 
turning 
To the camps of proved desire and known delight! 
—Rudyard Kipling. 

Last September I determined to take a hunting trip to 
Maine for a bull. moose, as soon as the season should 
open. As I had not hunted in Maine for more than 
twenty years I knew not exactly where to go, nor to 
whom to apply for information respecting favorable 
districts and good guides. After unsuccessfully trying 
several of my friends, from whom I hoped to get the 
desired information, the idea occurred to me to write 
Mr. S. L. Crosby, the well-known taxidermist of Bangor. 
It seemed reasonable to expect that he was, of all others, 
the one particularly interested in the shipment out of the 
woods of fine game heads, and that he naturally knew 
where these had been procured in previous years, and 
that he probably could, if he cared to do so, recom- 
mend to a sportsman the most likely places to visit. 
Although,a stranger to Mr. Crosby, he was kind enough 
to send me a courteous reply, and he advised me to go 
to Nesowadnehunk Lake (pronounced by the natives 
Sow-day-hunk), and at the same time he highly recom- 
mended as guides Luther Hall, Jr., and William A. Mc- 
Lain, who.own the camp at-the lake, 

Accecdingyy, just before the open season for moose 
in October I left New York with a friend and sporting 
companion, en route for Nesowadnehunk Lake, having 
previously made all arrangements by. letters and tele- 


sraph for.our guides... ie 

-Our start, was from Patten, a-town-on.a branch of the 

Bangor & Aroostook R. R., where our guides. met us 

by appointment. Here we peponret such necessary sup- 
ies. as. we ed from. excellent stores in town, 


and might have procured our whole outfit had we cared 
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sowadnehunk Lake is reached from Patten. This drive 
takes .two days. Much of. the distance cannot be made 
at a faster rate than two miles.an hour. But when the 
lake is reached the sportsman will be well repaid for his 
pains, for he will find there.a most luxurious,camp, sup- 
plied with unexpected comforts, and he will soon learn 
to his satisfaction that he is ig, the heart of the moose 
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of the lake the waters drain into the east branch of the 
Penobscot, while about four miles north and west begins 
the slope from which the waters flow northward and 
ay into the St. John’s River. 

he lake itself is a beautiful sheet of water fed by 

springs, and is filled with speckled trout. There are 
only two kinds of fish in the lake, the brook trout 
(Salvelinus fontinalis) and a small fish which serves for 
its food. The trout are singularly regular in size, aver- 
aging about a pound in weight, yet some have been 
caught, it is said, weighing over 3 pounds. Although 
in October they are on their spawning beds, and may 
not lawtully be-caught, yet we were informed that they 
will rise freely to the fly at all seasons of the year when 
the lake is open, and that they are fished for most suc- 
cessfully with any red fly. It was an easy matter to catch 
them in the hands, and I saw many fine trout so caught, 
but only for experiment, and for the incident’s sake, 
however, and these were immediately returned to the 
water. One of the Maine game wardens, Capt. Pollard, 
whom we met in the camp, informed us that in his opin- 
ion this lake contained the best trout fishing in the whole 
of Maine. But all this is incidental; I did not start out 
to tell a fish story. 

The game warden just above mentioned, a capital 
fellow and a good sportsman by the way, also informed 
us that-he believed the country around Nesowadnehunk 
Lake to be the best moose country in Maine, and our 
subsequent experience convinced us that he had good 
reasons for this opinion. We were fifteen days in camp. 
During this time I personally saw seventeen moose in 
the woods, not reckoning those that were brought into 
cagp by other sportsmen. Of these seventeen, only 
four were bulls, however. This disparity in the numbers 
of bulls as compared with the cows furnishes proof that 
the law of Maine prohibiting the killing of cow moose 
has accomplished the object aimed at, and has well pre- 
served this ganie: The cows so far outnumber the bulls 
at the present time that it is much more difficult to “call” 
a moose than has been the case in previous years. This 
is particularly true in late October and November, when 
it is generally found that each bull is provided with a 
plurality of cows. The bull moose that we saw were 
young, and none had a particularly fine head. I do 
not mean to claim that there are no more splendid 
moose heads left in the Maine woods, but it is apparent 
that while the game laws serve as a whole to preserve 
the species, they work to the particular disadvantage of 
the old bulls, which are now the more eagerly hunted 
by the ardent sportsman; and possibly also to some 
future disadvantange of the race itself, because the species 
will not henceforth be increased necessarily through the 
survival of the fittest of the male animal. In former 
years, when the sexes were more nearly equal, the young 
bulls were driven from consort with the cows by their 
older and stronger brethren, but now every young bull 
is provided with at least a single mate, and some in- 
deed have a following of two or three cows. 

As for deer, they are plentiful enough. The first day 
we paddled about the lake we counted seven, and we saw 
deer every day, while altogether we saw some scores 
during our stay in the woods. But in October prac- 
tically only does.and fawns are in evidence, as the bucks 
conceal themselves in the swamps or on the hardwood 
ridges until the snow flies. After the first or second 
snow, the does and fawns seck the recesses of the thick 
woods, while the bucks then disclose themselves. 

The sportsman who is willing to cheerfully undertake 
the hardships of the trip from Patten to Nesowadnehunk 
Lake during October or November may visit this sec- 
tion with the reasonable certainity of getting a shot at 
a bull moose, and he may also possibly do as one sports- 
man did while we were in camp, namely: In addition, 
get his lawful limit of deer, which is two, in the morning 
before breakfast. There were altogether eight or ten 
different sportsmen at the camp during some portion of 
our stay, and eight bull moose were shot. There were 
three who got their bull moose on the first day’s hunt- 
ing of the open season, including my friend Mr. Alfred 
Lauterbach, of New York, and I believe no one failed 
to get a fair shot at a bull. There was only one sports- 
man who denied when he left camp that his luck had 
given him the chance, but there were some reasons for 
believing he sincerely wished to forget one or two op- 
portunities which he missed. 

My object in writing this letter to Forest AND STREAM 
is to give such information to brother sportsmen as I 
would gladly have had myself when I first determined to 
go into the woods for a bull moose. Full particulars 
regarding this section of Maine may be had by any one 
who will write to Hall and McLain, at Patten, Me., or 
to John Jackman, at the same address. But let no one 
imagine that it is an easy trip to reach this hunting dis- 
trict. [ts inaccessibility indeed has been the means of 
preserving it as perhaps the best moose country in the 
whole of Maine. 

And now in conclusion I propose to relate two little 
incidents of our trip. One early morning I was being 
paddled about the lake. when my guide first discerned a 
mile or more away a moose wading in the water near 
the shore. We paddled as rapidly toward it as we could, 
hoping that it would prove to be a bull. It turned out 
to be a cow. We easily approached within 100 yards, 
when the moose stopped and examined us suspiciously. 
Presently she started off on a rapid trot in the water 
and along the shore. There was a meadow here, and 
before she might hide herself from sight in the woods 
she had to traverse an open space of quite 100 yards. 
Just where she reached the edge of the woods there was 
a big fallen tree, about 4 feet high. Upon this she jumped 
and trotted along it as lightly as a squirrel for 15 Iect 
or more, and then she sprang off on the other side and 
disappeared in the thicket. That night at supper I told 
the story. We found that some of the guides were po- 
litely incredulous,. but my own guide indorsed the ac- 
curacy. of my statement. Now let me suggest that 
field glasses be not forgotten by him who goes into the 
woods to hunt moose, as happened in my case. There 
will be need of them every day. If we had had glasses 
we would have been saved on this particular occasion a 
long. hard paddle after a bull moose as we supposed, 
which on nearer approach proved to our disappointment 
to be 4 cow. g Po Bie aces ; 

The second story regards a deer and its tail. Almost 
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every night the camp was visited by deer, as was evi- 
dent by their tracks in the morning. One moonlight 
night my friend Mr. Alfred Lauterbach sat up to shoot 
one from the window of our cabin. At 2 o’clock in tue 
morning three deer duly appeared, and he shot the. 
largest one and knocked it down, but it presently arose 
and bounded off. In the morning the trail was easily 
followed into the woods. At about too yards distance 
the trail led beneath a fallen tree trunk. The deer had 
chosen to crawl under the log. which was about 3 feet 
high, rather than to jump over it. This proved to be an 
ctror in judgment, and the deer thereby lost its tail, for 
on the further edge of the log was a sharp projecting 
knot, which caught the tail and tore it clean off. We 
found the tail, but we never got the deer, though it had 
been sorely wounded with a soft-nosed bullet from a 
Savage rifle. i 
Do you know the blackened timber—do you know that raeing 
stream, 
With the raw, right-angled log-jam at the end; 
And the bar of sun-warmed shingle where a man may bask and 
dream, , 
To the click of sharp canoe-poles round the bend? 
Is it there that we are going with our rods and reels and traces? 
To a silent, smoky Indian that we know— 
To a couch of new-pulled hemlock with the starlight on our faces, 
For the red gods call us out,.and we must go. 
And we must go—go—go away from here! 
On the other side the world we’re overdue! 
Send, the road is clear before you when the spring-fret comes 
o’er you, 


And the red gods call for you. —Rudyard Kipling. 


W. N. Amory. 


New York, Dec. 8. 


On Snake Creek. 


WE had talked of an Indian Territory deer hunt all 
summer, and there were at least a round dozen that 
seemed eager to take part in it until the moment of 
starting arrived. On Dec. 1 W. W. Mclihaney, Brady 
Crowe and the writer “laid down our pens” and declared 
that “now is the accepted time,’ but we were alone, the 
other having “flunked.” 

The weather was pleasant but cool at the time of 
starting, and from the word received from our friend 
Harris, at Wagoner, I. T., we learned it was the prime 
season of the year for sport. 

At 6 o’clock the next morning we were in Wagoner, and 
our friend was present to meet us, and when everything 
was taken care of he conducted us to his residence, where 
we sat down.to an elegant breakfast. By 9 o'clock we 
were on the road, bound for Snake Creek, south of We- 
a-lac-ie Mission on the Arkansas River, in the Creek or 
Muskogee country. Our driver and cook was a negro, 
black as a rubber comb, named Bill Coe, but the gang 
soon shortened it to Calico, and by that name he is known 
to this day. Three months before he had strolled into 
Wagoner from a Red River plantation, where he had spent 
his entire life of forty-five years, in ignorance of the 
size or ways of the world, until this, his first departure, 
from the “reservation.” He was the most amusingly 
ignorant specimen of the genus homo that we had ever 
met, and during the whole trip furnished us with good 
grub, good driving and an excellent show. He was as 
afraid of an Indian as he was of a blue gum nigger’s 
voodoo bag, and he believed implicitly everything a white 
man said. 

At late dinner we ferried the Verdigris and struck 
camp at sundown on the banks of the Arkansas at the 
Childers Ferry. A ferry boat was tied up to the bank 
near our camp, but we were not able to raise any one to 
operate it. 

It was a slab affair, propelled by push poles, and 
seemed about as dangerous to tackle for a crossing 
as the quicksands themselves. No one could be found 
next morning to ferry us over, and although we knew 
nothing of the art of navigation, as applied to the push 
pole on the Arkansas, like the boy who dug for the ground 
hog, we needed meat and must cross. So, after a council 
of war, we decided to tackle the boat for a crossing. 
Calico’s was the only dissenting vote. “Wot if dem 
Injuns wot owns dat boat injects to yo’ takin’ it?” he 
asked. “I didn’t hire to youse to be skulped.” 

MclIlhaney then asked him if he chose to take his 
chances of an Indian massacre or preferred to be killed 
and eaten by us. That settled him. He sullenly mounted 
his wagon and we were soon on the boat. When we 
pushed off the bottom was easily reached with the poles, 
but when we had reached the main current we found that 
our poles would not touch the bottom, and we lost control 
of the vessel. Round and round it whirled, and down the 
river we went at terrific speed, and the black face of 
Calico became ashy. Do what we could the down stream 
progress of the -scow could not be checked, until finally it 
struck.a sand bar with such force as to throw MclIlhaney 
overboard, throw the balance of us flat, and scared what 
was left of Calico to death. 

A mile stretch of sand and freezing cold water lay 
between us and the south shore. While we were working 
to get off the sand bar, an Indian, the owner of the 
boat, came along, and with his assistance and knowledge 
we soon got away and-were landed all right. The Indian 
was a little out of humor, and his murderous looks and 
evident displeasure at the appropriation of his property 
set Calico to praying. We gave him a silver unit and 
thanked him and went on our way, while Calico fully made 
up his mind that we were hunting trouble and fast get- 
ting him into 4 scrape. , 

hat night we put up permanent camp on the Snake at 
the junction of Duck Creek, and fixed ourselves for a 
two weeks’ stay. Our tent was pitched on the north 
bank of and near to Snake Creek, and the team was 
“stabled” nearby. 

Harris was so easily lost that his work was confined to 
quail, and prairie chicken hunting near the/camp. And 
there“was plenty of the sport to be had. Calico was all 
the time bewailing his fate that brought him into “sich 


a owdacious” country. and insisted that something “ 
was gwine to happen.” .... , =e 





The next _mornir befor it, was light, : 
for game. Tt began ete rain al eee sa 
it certainly was an ideal still-hunting day. 2 
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Just before dark the three hunters reached camp 
Crowe carried in a fat little yearling buck, while Mc- 
Ilhaney and I had a turkey each, and Calico for a tit 
forgot his trcubles. That night after supper, while sitting 
around the tent stove, Indian talk, for benefit of the 
cook, was indulged in, and by the time we were ready 
to turn in his eyes were shining like door knobs, and every 
sound made him jump and shiver. as 

It continued alternately raining and snowing for the 
next ten days, and while it was a little unpleasant to be 
out in, it certainly was the best weather for successful 
hunting that any of us had experienced. Game of all 
kinds continued to accumulate, and by the 18th, when 
we had decided to start on our return, there were four 
whole deer and the remnants of a fifth, eleven turkeys and 
possibly two bushels of quail. and prairie chicken in the 
stock. 

The longer we remained, however, the more nervous 
became Calico, and he protested in his mild way against 
being left alone at the camp, for, said he, “What's I gwine 
do if dem Injuns comes? I cain’t hit de woods wid a 
shotgun ?” 

Crowe suggested that he might “hit the road,” but 
this was lost on the darky. hey still talked “Injun, 
massacre and scalps” in Calico’s presence, and that in- 
dividual was in a state of terror all the time. One day 
Crowe, MclIlhaney and the writer climbed up over the 
mountain to the west of the camp and hunted together. 
Late in the afternoon Crowe and MclIlhaney jumped a 
fine large buck that ran‘directly toward me, and but two 
“barks” from my rifle were heard before the “killed hoot” 
brought the others to me to view and admire the finest 
specimen that had yet fallen to our party. It was near- 
ing night, and there was good six miles between us and 
a much desired supper. Besides, the mountain down 
which we were compelled to go was very precipitous and 


So 


rocky. 

The deer was quickly prepared for transportation by 
removing the entrals and swinging it on a shoulder pole. 

When we reached the little valley where camp was 
situated, it was pitch dark. We could hear some one hal- 
looing and occasionally shooting on the opposite hill. 
When we came within a hundred yards of our camp we 
could outline by the dim firelight the form of Calico, sit- 
ting with a gun across his lap, and his head down, asleep. 
We laid the deer down, and Crowe and MclIlhaney slipped 
up under the bank of the creek, and using care that 
nothing would be hurt by the shots, fired in the glowing 
coals with their rifles, at the same time yelling like 
savages. That darky was covered with coals and ashes, 
and at a low estimate he jumped 10 feet. We were so 
convulsed with laughter that we did not notice any- 
thing for a few moments, and when we did, could hear a 
horse’s feet striking the rocks in the direction of the 
road up the hill. We carried*the deer across the creek, 
and the first thing that was noticed was MclIlhaney’s new 
Smith gun lying in the fire where the cook had in his 
terror dropped it. Then Crowe looked at the team and 
found that Calico and one of the horses were missing. 
All at once it struck us that the joke was working both 
ways, and that Calico, to escape from the savages that he 
thought had attacked him, had escaped on one of the 
horses. We could yet hear that horse hitting the rocks a 
mile away. MclIlhaney jumped on the remaining horse 
and followed the fugitive, and Crowe and I began getting 
camp in order for the night. Soon Harris came in. He 
it was that had been yelling and shooting. He had been 
lost, as usual, and his yelling and banging of his old 
muzzleloader had given Calico splendid preparation for 
the fright that possessed him when the Winchesters threw 
the coals and ashes over him. About 9 o’clock Mac and 
Calico came in, Mac mad and tired, the horses completely 
fagged out, and the negro with a well-defined case of 
heart disease. Calico, when he discovered that he was 
not hurt by the fire that he supposed the “Injuns” had 
aimed at him, jumped on Fox, the slowest horse of the 
team, and tried to escape. As Mac approached him and 
gained on him, I suppose the poor man died a thousand 
deaths. He realized that the pursuer would finally over- 
take him, as he could tell that he was gaining rapidly. 
When Mac came in hallooing distance of the darky, he 
yelled for him to stop. Calico’s answer was a desperate 
kick at the ribs of old Fox and new efforts to increase 
his speed. Finally, Mac overtook the scared African, after 
old Fox had completely given out. 

The poor fellow rolled off the horse and begged for his 
life, Mac hardly being able to get him to understand that 
he had been pursued by a friend instead of a “murdus 
Injun.” This afterward furnished a laugh every time we 
thought of it, but that day when he started off with 
the horse, the smile seemed to have changed, and it was 
a feeling of anxiety that pervaded the camp until the 
return of the Red River refugee. 

On the 18th we broke camp and started for home. It 
was rather cold, and during the first day it alternately 
rained and snowed. and when night set in it was a 
corker. We reached the Arkansas River about 4 o'clock 
in the afternoon, and got across just at dark. We con- 
cluded to drive to the Verdigris that night, but Harris, 
true to the record he had made on this trip, lost us, and 
we stayed all night in the cold and wet, and at daylight 
found we were twenty miles further away than we were at 
the Arkansas ferry. By hard driving we reached Wagoner 
that day in time for the homeward bound train. On 
the 20th we reached home, with plenty of game to give 
our friends a feast, and experience enough to entertain 
by its recital every sport lover in the city. 

J. W. Farrett. 


Weir Crry, Kan. 





Have the Ducks Changed their Line? 


ParkerssurG, W. Va., Dec. 6—Editor Forest and 
Stream: I have just returned from a ten days’ trip to 
Cobb’s Island after ducks. The birds are very scarce; 
only afew brant and geese; . 
worth speakinyg of. 
and tides, but the fact is they are not there. Th 
up to the canvasback grounds, and there found nearly the 
same conditions, Have the ducks changed their flight? 
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CHICAGO AND THE:WEST. 


Shooting with the Saginaw Crowd. 

Cuicaco, Ill., Nov. 18.—Every one who reads Forest 
AND STREAM has been entertained and amused the 
histories of the “Saginaw Crowd” which the leader of 
that assembly, Mr. W. B. Mershon, of Saginaw, Mich., 
has written of the divers wanderings of this party into 
all the corners of the Western world. Not everybody, 
however, may be aware of all the inner. history of this 
peculiar “crowd.” It is really one of the most remark- 
able associations of sportsmen to be found in the United 
States, nor indeed do I know of any which resembles it. 
Composed of a dozen or so of wealthy men residing in 
different cities of Michigan, Ohio and New York, this 
body of shooting and fishing enthusiasts has reversed the 
ordinary method of wealthy men in search of sport. The 
Saginaw Crowd has always stood for open shooting, 
and has never maintained a preserve. On the contrary, 
its steps have always turned naturally to the wildest 
portions of the wilderness. Its trips to the Yellowstone 
country, to the Indian Nations, to North Dakota, to the 
Bad Lands of Montana and other less frequented corners 
of the best shooting regions, have always been made 
by the “crowd” in a body. Years ago the “crowd” con- 
ceived that it would be pleasanter to have a special car 
of its own. The members clubbed pets and bought 
a private car, and after using it a while the notion so 
took possession of them that they had another car built, 
a very palace on wheels, with all the conveniences of the 
best Pullman sleeper, and a thousand special contrivances 
for sporting comfort such as cannot be found on any 
other car in all the world, as I imagine. This car 
(which bears the fitting inscription “Wm. B. Mershoh”) 
has an interesting history, and it has had under its roof 
some of the rarest souls of all American sportingdom. 
It goes to Dawson and Dickinson, and Mexico and Cali- 
fornia. It goes over to the Kinne Creek Club house, 
where some of the members are stockholders, and it goes 
to the Au Sable and the Boardman, and the Pere Mar- 
quette, and to many other delectable localities, and now 
and again we hear of these journeys through the Forest 
AND STREAM. 

So much might be said of any party of men who had 
the tastes of sportsmen and the means to gee their 
tastes, although I do not know of any such organized 
body of men outside of this one. But to say this would 
be not to mention the distinguishing peculiarity of the 
Saginaw Crowd, which sets it, I am confident, distinctly 
out of competition. The Saginaw Crowd has never 
held a kicker, never known a dissent, and never dwelt 
in anything but absolute and unaffected harmony. This 
is a record which we shall not see duplicated, in all 

robability, in any similar body of men throughout so 
ong a term of years. Hence I consider this little body 
of sportsmen to be one of the most unique organizations 
in America, and its doings of a singular interest to all 
sportsmen, whether rich or less blessed with worldly 
stores, 

When the Saginaw Crowd gets on its shooting clothes 
it is the hardest looking, hardest shooting, hardest walk- 
ing and hardest eating crowd in the world, and every 
fellow there is a man and nothing more, and willing to 
accord that status to every other man, whether city 
shooter or of a sort which we sometimes call native. 
The Saginaw Crowd leaves no hard feelings behind 
the wheels of its special car. We read about the dukes, 
barons and princes of the Old World, but methinks that 
dukes who could not shoot would be about two for a 
quarter on that car, and a prince who had nothing but 
his crown in prospect could be bought and held for a 
rise by any one of the party. 

Not to be of close communion, or too strict a sect, the 
Saginaw Crowd does not lock the car door against 
friends of the members, but now and then admits others 
in the company of this vehicle, whose purpose it is to 
hunt out the best of the wild open country left in 
America. 

When some one or two of the my ove boys get un- 
easy and feel like going hunting or fishing, the word is 
passed over the telephone, a party is made-up and the 
car is put into commission. By tacit consent the leader- 
ship in details is handed over to Mr. Mershon. In 
some way best known to himself all the supplies get 
into the car. Harry and Jake, the porter and cook, get 
into their white jackets, and on a few hours’ notice the 
car rolls out to some new country and some additional 
history, perhaps of only a few days’ duration, perhaps 
of several weeks’. Then there is the inevitable regret 
of having to get back to business, and the bemoanings 
of those who could not go. Brief or long, hurried or de- 
liberate, the trips of the Saginaw Crowd are always in- 
tcresting and usually eventful. I do not believe that any- 
where in the country there can be found a higher type 
of sportsmanship than that which obtains in this ag- 
gregation, whose name is familiar, through years of as- 
sociation, with the readers of Forest AND STREAM. 
Nor do I need add that I should value an invitation to 
join that unique and distinguished body more highly 
than I could any other summons. When you are with 
the Sagindw Crowd you are all right if you can walk 
and shoot, though. you may have to walk a deal 
and shoot a good deal to keep in the procession. 

The above is preamble to one of the pleasantest little 
experiences I ever had, and I am sure the Saginaw 
Crowd will wish to have it shared with the Forest 
AND STREAM family. It was Mr. Mershon, head con- 
spirator of the band, who told me to come over and 
in line with them this week a quail and i 
shoot. Of course, I had the usual misgivings lest 
world might not be able to along without me while 
I was out hunting, but I lected that there mi be 
others in the party whose affairs were almost as bi 


the cook what to have for dinner, and who without ap- 
parent. effort notes everything that is going on and 
sees that it goes on smoothly. presume this is why 
he handles two or three big businesses and still has time 
to shot I have ever hunted with, the 


best natural dog trainer the most ardent lover of 
for coan’s In a few brief and well 
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and 
own sake. 
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‘¢ words, as the daily reporter has it, Mr. Mershon 
train 


told me what to take to Saginaw, by what road 
and by what points. He advised me that I would ar- 
rive in such and such a depot, at such and such an 
hour; that I was to take my breakfast there alone, as the 
hour would be very early; that I was then to find the 
car, which would be in the depot yards near by, to go 
aboard and make myself at home until the party reached 
the car for the start, which would be at 8:15 in the 
morning. 

All this came about as ordained. I took the Chicago 
& Grand Trunk train ‘out of Chicago at 8:30 in the 
evening, and following copy did not go by Durand, but 
by Flint, arriving in the F. & P. M. depot at 6:20 in 
the morning. As I sat at breakfast in the dining room 
I saw a certain beaming and red-cheeked face, which I 
recognized to be that of Harry, the porter, who was out 
in search of me, and who advised me that I was to have 
breakfast on the car. It was too late for that, but we 
got my traps aboard, and in half an hour I was dressed 
in my shooting clothes and ready for trouble. The old 
car looked familiar, for this was my second journey with 
it. On the center table in the drawing room I recognized 
the big Regina music box which used to entertain us at 
Kinne Creek. I noted that it was set for a tune familiar 
to all good persons, that nd hymn which is named 
in the ks “Adeste Fideles.” turned the crank of 
the box and the beautiful melody rolled out “How Firm 
a Fou on.” This seemed to me a good way to open 
the day. so I sat down and had a good time until the 
faithful began to arrive: All at once there was a step in 
the rain puddles near the car, and there appeared at the 
steps the tall figure, the black moustache and dark eyes 
of the head conspirator, Mr. W. B. Mershon, or as his 
more familiar friends call him, Billy Mershon. With him 
was my old friend, black and tan Bob, one of the most 
sensible and level-headed meat dogs I ever knew. The 
black and white setter Queen was a new addition to Mr. 
Mershon’s rolling stock. So far so good, and I thought 
I was a pretty lucky man. ; 





As I was saying, Mr. Mershon met me in the depot 
at inaw just at breakfast time, and soon after his 
arrival others of the special car party began to put in 
their appearance. Of these were Watts S. Humphrey, 
the prominent Saginaw attorney, whose weight is some- 


, where between 200 and 300 pounds, but who can jump 


a five-barred gate with anybody. Mr. Humphreys 
brought along a handsome English setter with a wall 
eye and affectionate turn of mind. Mr. E. R. McCarty 
is another Saginaw heavyweight who stays out all day 
and comes in with full pockets in the evening. Mr. 
McCarty is using a setter now instead of the old pointer 
which he had on the day when [ first shot with him, two 
years ago. Mr. E. N. riggs is Mr. McCarty’s old-time 
shooting companion, and this year is using an_ orange 
and white setter. Mr. Briggs is known in the Saginaw 
Crowd under the sobriquet of Little Wolf. Of slender 
hysique and not in the best of health of late, Mr. 
riggs retains all his old-time cunning with the shotgun 
and is always one to show results at the close of the 
day. Dr. N. Cross was one of the strangers in the 
city, if that could be said of one who was once a resident 
of Saginaw. Some twenty years ago Dr. Cross moved 
out to Stockton, Cal., where he is well known as a citizen 
and sportsman. He has at different times joined the 
Saginaw Crowd in their expeditions into Dakota and 
Montana, and is visiting in Saginaw this fall. Mr. George 
B. Morley is the same George Morley who used to beat us 
all trout fishing on Kinne Creek. Mr. Morley pro- 
tested that he was a novice in quail shooting, but I 
noticed that he nearly always had feathers in his coat. 
His shooting companion was Mr. T. A. Harvey, an- 
other good sample of the Saginaw sort of citizen. Mr. 
Harvey has been shooting but two or three years, and 
did everything that could be asked of a man who is set 
to quail shooting with a close-choked, straight-stocked 
pigeon gun. Mr. Harvey admitted that he was a novice, 
but stated that he had done the best he could to get a 
good outfit. He had been sold all sorts of things, from 
a fyke net game bag to a patent cleaning rod, and he 
was a joy forever to everybody who wanted anything. 
Mr. George Morley and Mr. Harvey shot over Mr. 
Morley's dog, a very handsome English setter. Dr. E. 
R. Sumner, of Rochester, N. Y., joined the party on 
the third day, and is another-one of those who have been 
out with the old car. Dr. Sumner, as we shall in due time 
observe, proved himself a sportsman and a shooter in 
every sense of the word. Among the last of the Saginaw 
contingent to arrive was Mr. Jack M. Morley, and 
without Jack Morley the pre would have been incom- 
r. Sumner and Mr. Morley tied their faith to 
pointers, for their dogs. The oldest and most honored 
member of the entire party was Major Farnam Lyon, 
of the Bancroft House, in Saginaw. Major Lyon met 
us up the road, prey Fp reached town from one hunt, 
and having made up his mind in ten minutes to join the 
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Dec. 16, 1899), 


Our destination was announced to be Grassmere, which 
is up north of Saginaw, on that strip of land which is 
known as the Thumb. Grassmere is the next station 


but one to.the end of the road. The termirus is Bad ~ 


Axe. Everybody in the world has heard of Bad Axe, 
though perhaps not everybody knows where it is. It 
lies about five miles from Grassmere, and Grassmere is 
about five miles from Bad Axe. And there you are. 
We ran north, parallel to the Saginaw Bay shore line, 
then the railroad for some reasom’changed its mind and 
went wandering off to the east, and finally it got tired 
and stopped, as above mentioned, at Bad Axe. We 
discovered the country to be partially farmed, the great 
industry being that of raising sugar beets, though we saw 
occasional stubble fields, and once in a while a.strip of 
corn. Once this Saginaw Thumb was the wildest part 
of Michigan, and it is here that the last elk in Michigan 
were killed, as reported some years ago in these columns: 
Some of the heaviest pine forests of the State once 
grew here, and there are still large swamps and thickets 
where big game might live. The last deer in this part 
of the State, mentioned as being killed recently, was 
shot two years ago. Wild turkeys were seen ten years 
ago, This region in general resembles most of that 
slashed-over pine and hardwood country over which 
the more modern struggle at agriculture has been going 
on for the last score or so of years. The small game 
clings to such country im fairly good numbers, ‘its 
abundance of course-varying* with the severity of the 
season. 

We tumbled off the car at Grassmere at something 
like 10-0’clock in the morning. The clouds had broken 
away and the rain had ceased, so that we were after 
all favored with very decent shooting weather. Mr. 
Humphrey and Mr. McCarty started out in something 
the same line across country; Mr. Briggs and Dr. 
Cross paired off, and so did Mr. Harvey‘and Mr. George 
Moreley. Jack Moreley shot alone. r: Mershon and 
I went down the track a couple of miles with the de- 
parting train, which was obligingly stopped by Train- 
master Wallace for us. We found ourselves in a very 
good looking partridge country. I did not fancy it 
much for quail, Fae the first game we made was a nice 
bevy of quail, which went up in a heavy popple thicket 
ahead of the dogs, without giving us any show for a 
shot. At the same time a cock partridge went up and 
sailed off unsaluted through the thick cover. Following 
on, the dogs located some of these scattered birds, and 
getting a close shot at a cross-flying bird, I stopped 
him for first blood, Mr. Mershon drawing a difheult 
twister, which he could not find. I then missed a long 
shot and killed another, which rose ahead of the dogs. 
We saw at once that we were going to have hard shoot- 
ing, for the birds were very wild and unsettled on ac- 
count of the storm. We lost a lot of time in the early 
part of the day working in this same bit of woods, 
but failed to do much with the scattered quail. Mr. 
Mershon was very much afraid that the new dog Queen 
would not turn out well, -but after a while, when ‘we 
struck in among the partridges, she surprised us very 
much by taking to these strange birds with perfect 
kindness, and indeed fairly beat the old veteran Bob in 
the number of points on partridges:which she got during 
the daycot As. between the two, Bob*acted like a perfect 
gentleman, but Queen seemed to have a very poor idéa 
of the etiquette of the field. She would run in ahead of 
the old man when she saw him working out a partridge 
trail, and deliberately steal his point, to all of which fe 
submitted with the best good humor in the world. A 
very wise and level-headed old dog is Bob, and we 
found him more comfortable to shoot over than Queen, 
for the latter was so fast she was continually running 
away and getting lost. One time Bob started down a 
little draw on what we thought was a partridge trail. 
I called him a little to one side to go after some quail 
which I heard whistling, and meantiine Queen jumped 
in and pointed the partridge which Bob had been work- 
ing out. Mr. Mershon killed this bird in handsome 
shape, and we went on after the quail. Once again 
Queen pointed, but the quail was in such heavy cover 
that Mr. Mershon failed to stop it. Still again we lost 
her, and after a long time found her pointing steady at 
.the foot of a big stump. We came up carefully, one on 
each side of the stump, and at length Mr. Mershon said 
to me, “I can see it, and it is a partridge!” We were 
then not more than 8 or 10 feet from the bird, and-as 
Mr. Mershon pointed at it it stood up with its crest 
erected as though it were angry. The next instant it 
burst up and away with terrific speed, and we both shot 
into it, so that nothing was left but a crumpled mass of 
feathers of what had been one of the proudest and strong- 
est of game birds. ; 

This happened at about 1 o’clock. Then we put up 
another bevy- of quail, out of which Mr. Mershon got a 
bird, though the rise was in such cover that I did not 
get to shoot. We crossed the railroad now and got into 
some lovely looking partridge ground. Queen worked 
out an old cock a trifle fast, and I missed on a long rise. 
A few moments later Mr. Mershon killed a very long 
shot through heavy cover. He always takes ‘any kind 
of a chance at a bird, and is the best partridge shot I 
was ever out with. He saw this bird go down and put 
in Bob at about the place he thought it fell. Bob took 
the trail, and at length found the bird nearly 200 yards 
away. It had come down wing-tipped, and the old dog 
brought it in alive and unhurt, a piece of work which 
added still:more laurels to his reputation as a premier 
retriever. We now went about and headed toward home, 
and passing the edge of a little thicket a grouse sprang 
fully 30 yards ahead, and Mr. Mershon cut it down at 
the first shot, one of the prettiest snapshots I ever saw. 
Taking an old road, we headed through a heavy bit 
of cover in the dusk of the evening, and a few moments 
later lost the best chance we had during the day. There 
was a sort of double trail through the<woods, with a 
fringe of teavy cover between the paths: As we went 
along one trail four grouse went out of ‘the other, one 
after the and had we been 20 feet closer we would 
in all likelihood have-killed all four. We followed these 
birds into a dense thicket, and\just about dark one rose 
high over the cover and came directly toward us. Mr. 
Mershon loosened a handful of feathers, but the bird did 
not stop, and I killed it an instant later. “Counting up 
. Our entire bag for the day; we found that we had five 
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partridges and five quail, of which most of the birds 
were in Mr. Mershon’s pocket, about the usual ratio 
between him and the average fellow citizen who thinks 
he can shoot partridges. 

When we got back to the car that night we found that 
no one had had any special luck, our own bag being 
high for the day, though every one had quail and nearly 
every one had partridges. Jack Morley, who is a very 
good shot, had rather an unlucky day, and could only 
show four quail‘as the net results. It is one of Mr. 
Morley’s misfortunes that he always gets lost when he 
goes out hunting, and his comrades banteringly asked 
him how many times he was lost during the day. 

“Only once,” he replied. And a moment later he 
added, thoughtfully, “and that was all the time.” 

Jack Morley, like every other Michigan man, goes 
deer hunting now and then, and following the ordinary 
pine woods custom he usually takes a compass and a 
map. One day he was out hunting, and as usual was 
lost, when he met a homesteader of whom he inquired 
the way to camp. 

“Where is your camp located?” said the native. 

“Tt’s somewhere down in the woods here,” said Jack; 
“but the woods all look alike to me. Oh, I remember 
where it is; it’s on section 37. The boys told me if I 
got lost to remember that the camp was on section 37, 
and then I could always get back easily enough. Now 
which way is section 37 from here?” 

The woodsman scratched his head. “Blamed if I know, 
stranger,” hesaid. “It must be in some other township than 
this. We ain’t got but 36 sections in this here township.” 
It was not until Mr. Morley had gotten back to camp 
that he began to realize that there are never more than 
36 sections in any township! From that time to this, he 
hag always gone by the name of Section. Thirty-seven. 

A comparison of notes for the first day, or, rather, 
half day, of shooting showed that something like fifty 
or sixty partridges had been put up, but not very.many 
bevies of quail. Mr, Harvey and Mr..George Morley 
found more quail than anybody, but had bad luck han- 
dling them. Mr. Humphrey and Mr. ne came in 
with a nice lot of birds between them, and Mr. Briggs 
and Dr. Cross, who took it easy and did not go far from 
the car, killed more quail than any of us, although they 
saw no partridges. ; 

That night for dinner we had a big fat turkey gobbler, 
roasted, and Jake and Harry never covered themselves 
with greater glory than on this occasion. If the Saginaw 
Crowd was ever hungrier than it was that night, it is 
something that ought not to be written down. After 
dinner every one put on easy clothes and slippers, and 
the rest of the time until bedtime was spent in chasing 
Jack Morley’s dog out of the sleeping berths, into which 
he had a great passion for climbing. | 

“That dog of mine,” said Jack, “is a warm personal 
friend of all my boys, and if he ain’t too good to sleep 
with my family he is about good enough for you. Let 
him alone; he is only trying all the berths to see which 
one is mine. It’s a heap better to have him get in where 
he has sheets than to make him sleep on the plush 
seats and get short pointer hairs into the upholstery. 
There seemed to be very little answer to this argument. 
Everybody went to bed at about'12 or 1 o’clock and 
slept so soundly that it-was impossible to tell who during 
the night was most favored with the attentions of Mr. 
Morley’s impartial dog. 


Quail in Illinois. 


Our quail season has little more than a week yet to 
run in Illinois, and I imagine that our shooters will 
experience a genuine regret when the end comes, for such 
a quail season we have not had for very many years. 
Nearly every one who has been out has met with more 
than average success. The bags for last week have been 
much smaller than they were earlier in the season, and 
this is owing to the fact that Bob White in the middle of 
December is a remarkably tough and hard flying bird. 
To-day No. 9 shot is too light a charge to use on quail, 
and No. 8 is very much better. One shooter tells me that 
he uses No. 8 in the right barrel and No. 7% in the left. 
Dr. Miller, one of the most successful quail shots that 
we have here, tells me that he uses No. 7 shot on quail 
the season through. I think No. 7 unnecessarily large 
myself, but after all, the main thing is to hold on the 
bird. One thing is sure, nearly all our shooters who came 
in this week agreed as to the extremely high velocity and 
flat trajectory of the quail. 

It may be interesting to know a few of the better 
points for quail in this State, more especially for service 
next season. Of course it is to be remembered that 
Illinois runs a long way to the south of Chicago, and 
its lower extremity is practically in southern country. 
The best of the quail country is in the southern half of 
the State. Anywhere south of the Big Four Railroad, or 
down the Illinois Central as far as 200 miles, brings one 
to a grand natural quail country. Effingham is a good 

lace to go, although it is a country of market-shooters. 
To the south of Effingham there is fine quail ground. One 
should go out into the country eight or ten miles. : 

Dieterich, Ill., is a good point to remember. Two guns 
came back from there‘this week with 300 quail. East of 
Dieterich, and near Greenup, there is a quail country 
which is spoken of very highly indeed by some of our most 
suiccessftil shooters. : . 

Shelby: county, Ill., is one of the great quail counties, 
and one is pretty safe to go there for a hunt in any 
ordinary season. It is here that my informant told me 
he once killed forty-five quail between 10 o’clock and 1 
o'clock of the same day. Tie 

Vandalia, Ill., is another very good quail point, though 
here one meets a rather more difficult shooting country 
than the ‘cleanly farmed ions’ above mentioned. The 
shooting at Vandalia’ partakes more of the thicket and 
brush cover in which Bob White is very much at home 
With himself. Bicknell, the’ old field trial point, is in a 
good quail country also, and I remember once to have 
put up seventeen bevies there in 4 part of a day. 

Neoga, about 175 miles-southward in Illinois, is a very 


good place to remember, and has been the scene of some 


very heavy bags'this year. ‘ 
"Ehombaghon, Ti, Sa some fair of quail 
of late, but I do not think this point is quite far enough 
to the SSS enna eee eny oer 
as other a 


lower down in the State. 
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Indiana Quail. 


Winamac, Monterey, Servia, Huntington, Ora, Newton, 
and Rochester, are all good Indiana points to bear in 
mind for quail. These have all reported good returns 
this year, though not so good for the last week as 
earlier, no doubt, for reasons above suggested. In Ohio 
the quail crop has not been so good this year as it was 
last, and this { believe to be true also of Michigan. 
ae banner States for this section were Illinois and In- 

jana, : 


Movements of Western Sportsmen. 


Mr. H. G. McCartney, of. this city, owner of the cele- 
brated Kabekona camp of Minnesota, is just back from a 
stay of several weeks at Hot Springs, Ark. Mr. McCart- 
ney did not get time to go out shooting while at Hot 
Springs, and I understand that no stranger ever’ does 
get time to do anything there except take baths and sign 
checks, but he now and then took a little horseback ride 
out into the country, and thus saw something of the 
region. Sometimes he saw deer, and on one day met 
five nice ones in a bunch near the road, but he neither 
saw nor heard of any wild turkeys, and did not learn of 
any very good quail country neax town. He says that the 
season had been very dry, so that hunting over the dead 
leaves in the woods was next to an impossibility so far as 
any success was concerned. On the whole, he did not 
think the Arkansas season a howling success, but he 
speaks with respect of the baths, the air and the scenery, 
to say nothing of the bills of the doctors, hotels, and 
everybody else. It was on this trip that Mr. McCartney 
witnessed the Bald Knob squatter type at its best, and he 
states that he never saw any beings which could be called 
just the counterpart of these. He often met them moving, 
with team, cows, dogs, squirrel rifles and all, just as my 
friend Irwin and I saw them sometimes moving on be- 
low Little Rock. Where they are going no man knoweth, 
but they have to move. : 

Mr. Walter Dupee, of this city, is figuring on a nice 
little quail shoot in lower Illinois before the close of the 
season, going in opposite St. Louis. 

Mr. W. P. Mussey, of this city, was at Bloomington for 
two days with the quail this week, shooting with Messrs, 
Tart Radburn and Luke Kohler, of that city. They had 
some fine sport on fast birds in timber, getting forty-five 
in two days. 

Mr. Charles Christadoro, of St. Paul, was in Chicago 
yesterday for a stay, all too brief, on his way between this 
city and the seaport town known as New York. 

Col. C, E. Felton, of Chicago, goes this week to Mat- 
toon, Ill., for a wrestle with the quail. I should have 
much more confidence of his getting a mess of birds if I 
were going along myself. The Colonel’s system is all 
right on pigeons, but a quail always goes out just before 
you call “pull,” and before the proper preliminaries have 
been satisfactorily completed. I take this method of 
accepting Col. Felton’s challenge to a race on live quail, 
with no strings upon the same, this being a matter which 
has been pending for some years. I have been waiting for 
him to get so old I could beat him, but he is getting 
younger all the time, so we might as well have the race 
now as to wait twenty years or so more. 

By the way, I should say that Col. Felton is one of the 
original and continuous kickers against the non-resident 
license idea. He shot out in Dakota, in Bonhomme 
county, S. D., this fall, on prairie chickens, and took out 
license No, 1 in that county. He offers to wager that out 
of 500 shooters in that county, his license will appear as 
not only the first, but the only one to be taken out, it thus 
shining like a good deed in a naughty world. Col. Felton 
never breaks a game law, but he keeps some of ’em only 
with the severest mental reservations and the conviction 
in his sou! that he could make a much better law himself. 

Mr. O. von Lengerke, of this city, makes his weekly 
quail shoot this time at Winamac, Ind. The latter is a 
most weird locality, and known the world over as the 
region in which is located the Pink Mink marsh, upon 
ge many fateful things have happened in days gone 


ry. 

Dr. Cross, one of the “Saginaw Crowd” with whom I 
had so enjoyable a sojourn a couple of weeks ago, is to- 
day in Chicago, and will soon be on his way West to his 
home in Stockton, Cal. 

Mr. Frank Parmalee, of Omaha, the well-known repre- 
sentative of the Remington gun, was in Chicago for a 
short time yesterday, on his way to New York. Mr. 
Parmalee says he will be back before long, but has not 
time now even to talk shoot. 

Mr. A. W. Adams, president of the Eureka Gun Club, 
is a little late this year in starting on his customary 
Southern trip. He ponders Florida, but Florida is not 
very popular among Chicago shooters, and I presume 
Mr. Adams will turn up this winter in Texas as usual. 

Mr. F. E. Adams and Mr. J. L. White, of this city, took 
out some beagles and had a nice rabbit hunt this week at 
Sylvia, Ind. They got a couple of dozen rabbits and 
saw a good many quail. 

Messrs. John Waddell and D. G. Henry, of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., both men with much trout in their his- 
tory, are expected here in Chicago next Tuesday, to at- 
tend the informal dinner of the Chicago Fly-Casting Club, 
which promises to be a very pleasant little affair. The 
programme wiil include the presentation of the season 
prizes, and will consist besides largely of reminisceaces of 
life piscatorial as experienced by members of the club and 
their friends. It seems to me that these meetings ought 
to be kept up and expanded into something of a permanent 
nature, akin to the meetings of the angling societies of 
England, whose pleasant doings we see recounted in the 
sporting press of that country. : 


Mianesota Park Matters, 


his Minesota park is to express the case but 

Whereas formerly he bubbled, — 

thusiasm, and it is of the sort which dieth not until it hath 

ane He says with positiveness that 
in 
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matter. Then there will arise Private John Allen, and 
eke Mr, Cockran, with Messrs, Tawney, Clarke and man 
others who can talk and think and spin a merry quip with 
any that shall offer. This will be one of the best things 
of the session. 

By the way, I observe that Congressman Tawney, of 
Minnesota, has been selected as the party whip, charged 
with the duty of rounding up all members who would 
rather sit in the cloak rooms and listen to John Allen tell 
stories than sit at their desks on the floor of the House 
and hearken to exceeding great oratory. Mr. Tawney is 
a fine-looking man, and has a nice little way with him; 
but what shall be said of his record? Was it not he who 
forsook the gang at 11 o'clock, the same merely in the 
shank of the evening, and retired to bed, upon the trip 
south from Cass Lake; upon the plea that he was putting 
his sons to sleep? And was not one Fred Stephenson, a 
tall man and very husky, the same a lumberman from 

enominee, appointed sergeant-at-arms to hale forth the 
said Congressman Tawney and bring him before the bar 
of the House there assembled? Marry, it much doth seem 
that this Stephenson were a fitter whip than Congressman 
Tawney, for that if need be he can bodily carry forth 
any who shall be recalcitrant. 


E. Ho H. 
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Three Weeks in Northern Maine. 


ALL of the readers of the Forest anp STREAM who 
have fished and hunted in the Maine woods know what 
it is to anticipate a three weeks’ trip there, especially 
those who are “chained to business” the balance of the 
year. I had passed through all the various Stages of an- 
ticipation trom a simple desire in January to the desper- 
ate encounter (in my dream) with a wounded bull moose, 
which charged down on me with mane bristling and eyes 
blazing, and my life was only saved by my wife inserting 
her elbow between my fourth and fiith ribs and shout- 
ing in my ear, “What is the matter with you? Are you 
dreaming about Maine again?” This five nights before 
1 was to start on my trip. Well, I guess the majority of 
you have tramped the old familiar haunts in dreamland— 
have caught your monster trout, shot your giant moose 
with antlers like the branches of an oak tree, only to 
awaken and find yourself in a great state of excitement, 
and tired from the imaginary chase. 

On Oct. 6, 1899, at 1 o’clock P. M., I met in the Grand 
Central depot four friends, all lovers of rod and gun, 
who were to accompany me on this annual trip to Maine. 
We had just time to bid our wives and friends good-by, 
when with words of “Good luck,” “I hope you get your 
moose,” singing in our ears we boarded the train for 
Botson. When we reached Boston and had transferred 
our luggage to the B. & M. depot, we found the time 
table had been changed and we had barely time enough 
to procure tickets, check baggage, scald our throats with 
a cup of hot coffee, and we were moving again. It was 
a case of “Off agin, on agin, gone agin, five of us.” 

Qur destination was Chamberlain Lake, via Moose- 
head Lake, and our guides were to meet us at Greenville. 
We arrived at Bangor the next morning about daylight 
and had breakfast in the station. As we had to wait 
nearly an hour for the P., B. & A. train we took a walk 
around the city in the fresh morning air. . Soon we 
boarded the train for Greenville, and at Milo Junction we 
were surprised to meet two of our guides, who had waited 
for this train. There were handshakings and pleasant 
greetings. An hour more brought us to the end of our 
railroad journey and to the steamboat dock in Green- 
ville. Here we met the rest of the guides and the cook 
with tents and provisions. We all boarded the little 
steamer and were soon steaming away up the lake at a 
good rate of speed. The captain was a very affable and 
accommodating man and seems to be a favorite cap- 
tain with the guides. There was a cold north wind blow- 
ing down the lake, but I remained on deck nearly all the 
day, for this was my first trip up the lake and I was de- 
lighted with its scenery. About 1 o’clock we arrived at 
the Kineo House, which is half way up the lake, and 
here we all had dinner. Just above the hotel on the lake 
is Profile Mountain, where you see distinctly silhouetted 
against the sky the profile of an Indian. To the east we 
saw old Katahdin wearimg a cap of snow and towering 
to the heavens far above the surrounding mountains.. 

On our way up the lake we stopped twice to let hunt- 
ing parties go ashore with their guides. They simply 
dropped their canoes over the side, loaded in all their 
baggage and pushed off, while those on board bade them 
“Good-by” and “Good luck,” and we passed on up the 
lake, while their canoes grew smaller and smaller in the 
distance and finally faded away in the shore line. Later 
in the afternoon we reached the northeast carry and had 
our baggage taken to the Winnegamock House by that 
famous horse railroad there. It may not be pretty, but 
it does the work. Here we changed our clothes, packed 
our grips and sleeping bags, placed our good clothes in 
our trunks and expressed them around to Grindstone on 
the East Branch, for we had decided that when we went 
from the Allegash we would go down Chamberlain, 
Telos, Grand Lake and the East Branch to Grindstone, 
and it would make our home trip more pleasant and 
treat us (© new scenes. As we emerged from the hotel in 
our hunting togs we had a businesslike look. 

While we are together let me introduce you to our 
arty, which consists of R. W. Haff and guide, Henry 
Soucie; C. E. Brown and guide, Joe Pelkey; W. Burr 
and guide, Thefolia Soucie; C. F. Lehman and guide, 
Jack McNally; the writer and guide, Gilbert Joy. .My 

ide, by the way, is a nephew of Jack Darling, one of 

aine’s most famous Indian guides. Our guides were all 
first-class, the most careful and conscientious lot of men 
we could possibly have found. Our trip was a trying 
one for guides, as very little rain had fallen for two 
months; and all streams were very low, and this made 
dozens of hard and difficult carries. Their powers of:en- 
durance were simply marvelous. I never heard one 
word of complaint. Three of the guides did not smoke, 
chew tobacto or drink liquor of any kind, and only one 
would ‘taste liquor’ at all. I think this is quite remarka- 
biefof men who are brought up in the woods and have 
to fabor hard and tong at the coarsest of work, logging 
in whe forests ‘all winter; driving logs all the spring, 
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soaked to the skin, and when it gets too dafk to work 
he starts for the “wangum,” which may be five miles 
away, and he has to pick his way through the forest in 
the dark, through slush and snow a foot deep; and it is 
10 o’clock at night before he gets a mouthful to eat and 
turns in to sleep in his wet clothes. To any one wishing 
to employ a guide I will personally vouch for the five 
named here, and will be pleased to give their address. 
I have digressed somewhat, but I have a great big warm 
place in my heart for Maine guides. 

We loaded our canoes and baggage on a wagon, and 
made the carry to the Penobscot House, on the West 
Branch. Here several years ago a white man was shot 
and killed by an Indian in a row over a game of cards. 
After the white man had struck the Indian in the face 
with his hand the Indian wert to a lamp that was on a 
bracket near a window, turned the bracket round so the 
lamplight shone full in the window, turned up the wick, 
walked out into the hallway, picked up a gun that was 
standing there, walked outside and to the window where 
he had arranged the lamp, took deliberate aim at the 
white man and shot him dead. He immediately left 
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the country and has never been captured, and as far as 
I. could learn no great attempt had ever been made to 
capture him. 

The next day was Sunday, so we intended to take mat- 
ters leisurely. We ate breakfast about 7-o’clock and then 
made a start down the stream in our canoes, intending to 
make Cheesuncook Lake that night. The morning was 
bright and balmy, the foliage on the ‘trees was in the 
height of its autumnal coloring, the river stretched out 


like a serpentine mirror, reflecting the foliage along its’ 
bank, On its surface were dancing nine canoés, six be- 


longing to our party and three to another; and when we 
formed in liné, and made our start down the river, it 
was a picturesque and beautiful sight. Brother Haff, 
who is an expert player on the concertina, brought forth 
his instrument and soon the woods were echoing back 
strains from popular airs. Again, some familiar air 
would be played and Brother Burr’s sweet tenor voice 
would float out over the water, to be joined when the 
chorus was reached by Brother Brown with his rich bari- 
tone and Brother Lehman with his deep bass. The 
guides were entranced, delighted, for, as they said, it 
was seldom that they ever heard any music. The hours 
passed quickly, and before we were aware it was I 
o’clock, so we went*ashore and had coffee and a hasty 
lunch and resumed our journey. Soon after passing 
Rocky Rips I sighted a large bull moose standing in 
the water about 500 yards ahead. As the season was not 
open yet, no attempt was made to get near him; but we 
sat in the canoes and admired him, and several invita- 
tions were extended to him by the boys to meet them 
one week from that day on Mud Pond at 2 P. M. and 
lunch on .30-30s. Time was getting precious, so we 
started on down ‘stream and our friend with the antlers 
strode leisurely into the forest. 

From this time on we paddled very industriously and 
reached the Cheesuncook Lake House about 5 o’clock. 
This rustic and ancient hotel is beautifully situated on 
quite high ground overlooking this pretty little lake, and 
here I saw the most grand and gorgeous sunset it was 
ever my good fortune to witness. In the near distance 
was that group of mountains of which Katahdin is the 
towering center, and it was snow-capped. As the sun 
descended, the low land and lake were covered with a 
deep purple glow, which was lighter and brighter as it 
reached up the mountain side, and when the snow cap 
was reached it was a beautiful pink. This was con- 
stantly changing, the deep shadows finally climbing to 
the top and dispersing the bright colors, until all was 
lost in the shadows of night. We stood for some time 
spellbound and filled with silent worship. 

Next morning we were up and breakfasted at 4 o’clock 
and started up Umbazookskus Stream. About 10 o’clock 
we reached the carry, which is made partly on sleds and 
partly on wagon. This carry is about three miles long, 
and the price is $5 per canoe, baggage included. We ac- 
companied the first load to Mud Pond, and while we were 
waiting for the second the guides put up a tent and we 
had a lunch. It commenced to rain and kept it up as a 
drizzling nuisance all the afternoon. We crossed Mud 
Pond and the guides hauled the canoes down the stream 
which is the outlet, and we walked nearly all the way to 
Chamberlain Lake. This: will give you an idea of how 
low the water was, for ordinarily one can canoe through 
there without difficulty. Just before we reached Cham- 
berlain we started a herd of deer feeding on some 
meadow land. Several shots were fired, but the distance 
was too great and only misses were scored: It was now 
nearly dark, and the rain was coming down in torrents; 
but we paddled up Chamberlain for about three miles. 
and decided to camp for the night. Here the expert- 
ness and thoroughness of our guides were shown, for in 


fifteen minutes’ time they had our tent up and a fire 
burning. This was a most disagreeable night. The rain 
did not:stop falling until after midnight, yet we were dry 
and comfortable in our sleeping bags, which were all that. - 
could be desired—that is, waterproof and warm. 
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sometimes working in the rain all day on the’ drive, 


’ One word ‘about sleeping bags. I have heard consid- 
erable profanity come out of a sleeping bag when the 
occupant wanted to turn over and got caught half way, 
or, when lying on his side, he wished to draw his feet 
up and found there was not room for his knees. My 
friend Lehman had a bag that tapered from the head to 
the foot, with no foot room. I have seen him as badly 
twisted in that bag as the Irishman who was a little 
full in the morning and got his trousers on hind side 
before. He started up a ladder, and when near the top 
the ladder broke and Pat fell to the sidewalk. His 
friends ran to him and picked him up, carried him inside 
the building and laid him on some planks. While wait- 
ing for the doctor to come one of Pat’s friends says: 
“Pat, are you badly hurted?” , Pat looked down toward 
the feet and saw the seat of his trousers in front as he 
replied: “Boys, I don’t think any of me bones are bro- 
ken, but I’ve got a divil of a twist.” The kind of sleep- 
ing bag I have been satisfied with is of waterproof. duck, 
same width from top to bottom, 7 feet long by 3 feet 
wide. Inside of this I put two bags made to fit. one 
inside the other. made like the ordinary bed quilt of 
tufted cotton. This makes a soft bed to lie on, and I 
have never been cold while in it. 

The next morning we were up early, and while. the 
head guide canoed across the lake to Chamberlain farm 
for some pork and flour the cook prepared breakfast. 
This was soon over and we started up the lake. About 
two miles further on-I saw a small deer feeding on shore. 
As we needed meat for camp, four of the boys opened 
fire on him and he fell. Two of the guides went to him, 
and had him dressed in about ten minutes. The distance 
was 250 yards, and all four balls had struck him. This I 
consider fine shooting from a canoe. We canoed on up 
to the head of the lake, where the Allegash Stream flows 
into it; then up the stream about half a mile, and here 
we made our permanent camp. ! 

After dinner Lehman and I set off with our guides for 
Stream Pond for a hunt. We hunted until dark and 
then started to return to camp over one of the worst of 
Maine roads. Friend Lehman was unused to anything 
like this—in fact, it was his first trip to the woods—so 
he came along puffing like a locomotive close behind me. 
He said: “I can get along all right. I watch your feet 
and step where you do.” Just then we struck some slip- 
pery corduroy road and I heard a dull thud, and looked 
back in time to see arms and legs waving in the dark- 
ness. He was soon righted, and as he got near me said: 
“Hall, that was a mean trick you played on me. You 
knew I watched your feet so I could put my foot down 
where you did. I thought I saw you raise both feet at 
the same time arid I tried to follow suit, and it nearly killed 
me. Hall, don’t do that:again.” I promised and we 
soon reached camp, where a hot biscuit.and maple syrup 
eating match was on between Horace the cook and the 
vatious members of the party. We joined the hungry 
band and ate with a relish born of our evening’s tramp. 

It was now near the 15th, and to-morrow we meant 
business. As otr party was too large to hunt from 
one camp wé decided to split up a bit. So Mr. Haff and 
myself, with our guides, started the next day with canoes 
and baggage for Allegasth Lake, eight miles away. The 
guides took the canoes up stream, hauling over the 
rocks and gravel bars and carrying around the worst 
places, while we walked an old trail that follows the 
course of the stream. About 1 o’clock we reached the 
dam, which is near Allegash Lake. I caught a 4-pound 
trout in-a deep hole and this we cooked as soon as the 
guides arrived; and how good that meal tasted after 
such a tramp. While we were eating our broiled trout 
friend Burr and his guide came along on their way to 
Otter Pond. They joined in our feast, which was soon 
over, and then we parted to meet a week later. We re- 
sumed our journey to the lake and arrived there about 
3 o'clock. We found an old lumber camp there, with 
bunks and a fairly’ good cook stove, which made the 
place quite cheerful looking. 

After putting all our baggage inside we started up the 
lake, to look for game. We canoed up to the “Thor- 
oughfare,” a pleasant stretch of dead water at the head 
of the lake about one and one-half miles long. Mr. H 
and his guide were somewhat in advance of us, when I 
saw them stop paddling and we pushed along near them, 
when we saw the cause of their stopping. A fine young 
bull moose had come out on the bank and was looking 
at them. As we remained quiet he walked leisurely down 
the bank and into the water, where he commenced eat- 
ing lily roots and water grass. He was a fine specimen, 
young and healthy looking, and as sleek as a well 
groomed horse; He had only three small prongs on each 
horn, so he is roaming the Allegash to-day. We watched 
him feeding for at least ten minutes, when he winded us 
and commenced to look ugly; with mane bristling, giv- 
ing an occasional grunt he walked out on some meadow 
land. Here three or four deer hoisted their white flags 
and started for timber, and he after them with that pe- 
culiar swinging trot. Just at the edge of the timber he 
turned and gave us one defiant look, as much as to say, 
“Who cares for you?” and then plunged into the small 
growth and swept through it like a whirlwind. 

We went on up stream, but did not see any more 
moose that night. The wild ducks here were so tame 
that as they flew past the canoe we could almost hit them 
with the paddle. Near dark a large owl came and 
perched on a tree about 20 feet from the canoe and sur- 
veyed us curiously. By the way, all game up in this 
locality was remarkably tame. Foxes trotted along the 
bank within 25 feet of the canoe and minks would come 
within a few feet and blink their beadlike eyes at us. It 
was evident that most of the game here had never seen 
man before, or at least had not learned that man was its 
deadly enemy. I have seen a deer walk into the road 
in front of me not 100 feet away, and as long as I stood 
still it would watch me, occasionally stamping one foot 
and advancing toward me two or three steps until we 
tired of it and walked toward her, when she trotted off 


to the woods. We got back to camp about 8 o’clock, and 
retired. 


after a nice warm supper 

After this for a week. we hunted most industriously. 
During this time we visited Russell, Johnson, Mile and 
Second ponds, always seeing plenty.of deer and moose 
every day; but they were cows and calves. and spike 
horn bulls, In huntine near Johnson Pond we came 
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any one crossing that line would be shot. Friend Haff, who 
had been hunting mostly in that section, took a sudden 
dislike to it, and said if there was any one living there 
that felt that way, why he was not going to argue the 
matter with him, and he was not going to call on him 
until he received a written invitation, so he would know 
the man didn’t have any hard feelings. It is strange 
what a sudden dislike one will take to a certain section 
of country. Do you know that I took such a dislike to 
that Johnson Pond section that I could not be induced 
in any way to visit it unless I had positive proof that old 
man Fountain, for such is the outlaw’s name, had a dou- 
ble stroke of paralysis and was entirely out of ammuni- 
tion. On account of this coolness between us we never 
met. 

One of the guides, who knew the story of this outlaw, 
as he called him, said that several years ago this man 
Fountain was with a man down on Moosehead Lake 
and saw the man receive quite a sum of money. They 
started to cross the lake together on the ice, but the man 
with the money was never seen again, though a body 
supposed to be his was found when the ice went out of 
the lake in the spring; but it could not be positively 
identified. Fountain disappeared from his usual haunts 
about this time, but a long time afterwards was seen by 
a guide who knew him where he is now living. He has 
a log cabin with port holes on every side and keeps a 
number of rifles loaded and ready for use. In his belt 
he carries two heavy revolvers and a large knife. He 
always carries his rifle in his hand. He hunts and traps 
here, in this secluded place, and takes his furs across 
into Canada, which is only twenty-five miles awav, and 
trades them for such articles as he may need.. I give 
you this story as it was told to me by the camp-fire glow. 
If any of the readers of Forest AND STREAM have met 
this strange character I would be pleased to hear of it. 

One of our guides, John McNally, told me about a 





was with them said there was good hunting over-in burnt 
land on Braily Brook, and he said: “You go:there sure 
et moose.” So when we reached the foot of Webster 
ke, where the team met:us, I talked:over the subject 
with my guide, and he decided to strike across through 
the woods to Braily and so on around to Second Lake, 
where we would camp the next day. This was hard 
traveling, but we finally reached the burnt land: This 
was a fine place to hunt, for the growth was low, and 
standing on a ridge one could see a long distance.s As 
we came up on one ridge I saw a handsome bull moose 
standing on the next ridge feeding. -Standing as he did 
broadside to me, he was a grand big mark, hard to miss 
at 40 rods. Well, it was all over in a minute. You who 
have been there know how it is. Two shots through 
heart and lungs and another to make things cock sure. 
Then handshaking, and we commenced to:off with his head. 
We were too far from camp (twelve miles) to think of 
carrying this head in (it weighed in the. express office 
86 pounds), so we tramped on to. camp. We got the 
head out the next day by taking a horse in as near as 
we could get him to it, tying a long pole on each side of 
the horse, the ends of the pole dragging on the ground; 
to this we lashed the head and so brought it out to 
camp. Here were more handshaking and rejoicing at 
my good luck, for this was another fine head, with:hand- 
some horns and a full S0-inch spread. Bert Howe, of 
Howe & Kerns, of Trout Brook Farm, did all our toting 
and hauling, and we found him a courteous gentleman, 
reasonable in his charges and extremely obliging. He is 
a “square man.” We arranged with him to meet us the 
next morning at Grand Lake and take us out to Pat- 
ten by buckboard. “Oh, that ride over that road; will I 
ever forget it! It was up and down, over rocks and 
stumps, through mud holes over the hubs; but all things 
have an end, and:how good that comfortable bed did 
feel when we reached Patten at to that night. This was 


THE CAMP. 


cave, high up on one of the mountains that slope down 
to Allegash Lake. He said the entrance was very small 
—just large enough to admit a man crawling on hands 
and knees—but that a short distance from the entrance 
it widened and opened into a large room which con- 
nected with other rooms, all interesting, and some of 
them filled with stalactites. The explorers found one 
deep chasm which seemed almost bottomless, for they 
threw some stones in it and could hear them bounding 
against the sides for a long time; and Jack said it was 
five minutes before it struck bottom; but of course he 
was deceived by the echoes in the cavern. Jack said it 
was a mighty big hole, but he didn’t think it was as 
deep as a well he knew over in Canada, where a woman 
fell in and a man passing three days after heard the 
splash. If I visit the Allegash next fall I will visit this 
cave, and if-I find it of sufficient importance I will let 
the readers of Forest AND STREAM know about it in 
detail. 

We had beef hunting here nearly a week, and as our 
provisions were getting low we decided to go back to 
the main camp. So early the next morning the guides 
took our baggage and we started down stream and ar- 
rived at camp about noon. There were warm greetings 
and each wanted to know the others’ experience since 
wé left the week before. Our tale was soon told—lots 
of hard work, but no heads. Lehman was as happy as a 
lord; for he had secured a fine doe and a four-pronged 
buck. Brown had a monster buck hanging. near the 
camp, which he visited every few hours to admire the 
spreading antlers, and he had every reason to be proud. 

urr had captured a grand old bull moose with a fine 
set of antlers, very even and perfect, with a 50-inch 
spread and twenty-two points. Burr had gone to Stream 

ond one morning, and as he walked cautiously to the 
water’s edge he saw his royal highness standing in the 
water not more than 100 feet away. At the second shot 
the moose reared on his hind legs and fell backward in 
the water, dead. A neck shot had done the work. 

Next day, as the wind was fair, we decided to start for 
home, so broke camp early and canoed down Chamber- 
lain Lake, which is about twelve miles. We reached the 


Thoroughfare at the foot of the lake at 12 o’clock and. 


stopped there at an old lean-to and had dinner; then 
we canoed on down through Telosinnis and Telos lakes 
and night overtook us at the dam. Here we met some 

ies coming in who told us that Webster was a dry 
esac and we would have to get hauled across to Sec- 
ond Lake; so one of our guides, Thefolia Soucie, said 
he would go down to Trout Brook farm. and. get a 
team. To do this he had to walk thirty miles, but he 
did not seem to mind.it in the least. This same guide 


a few years ago walked and ran in one day from the arm . 


of Chamberlain Lake to his home in Sherman, a distance 
of ninety miles. 
While we were camped at Telos dam a party came 


along with two moose heads, and the Indian guide wha. 


our last night in camp, as we could not get down the 
East’ Branch and had to leave our guides the following 
morning on Grand Lake. After supper we sat around 
and smoked for a while, but gloomy silence seemed to 
hang over our camp. Finally Haff brought out his con- 
certina, and after playing a few familiar tunes started 
that one which always touches the heart and will never 
grow old—‘‘Home, Sweet Home.” We started to sing 
it, but after the first few lines the voices began to grow 
husky and every one seemed to have something the mat- 
ter with his throat, and Haff’s eyes seemed to bother 
him so he could not see very well; so he laid down the 
conecrtina and we all strolled out in the night, each one 
with his thoughts of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

From Patten we telegraphed to the station agent at 
Grindstone to put our trunks on the morning train, 
which he did, and the baggage master kindly allowed us 
to change our clothes in his car, for he was like all the 
other railroad employees we met in Maine, extremely 
obliging. At night we reached Boston, and the next 
morning Brooklyn, and we were home at last from our 
three weeks’ hunting trip in northern Maine. 

C. A. HALL. 
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Turkeys in Brush Creek Gulf. 


Biepsoe County, Tenn.—This is the time of the year 
when the thoughts of the sportsman turn to the leafless 
forest, where the crack of the rifle and the call of the 
turkey on the hillside are music in his ears, far sweeter 
than any of band or orchestra. Silently I crept from my 
chamber while it was yet dark, and by the time the sun 
began to peep over the eastern horizon twas far out in the 
heart of the mountains, listening for the morning call 
that wild turkeys invariably make after leaving their 
roosts and when beginning the day’s search for food. 
Brush Creek Gulf is a far-famed break in‘the mountains, 
noted for its wildness, and as a resort of game. Far down 
the gulch I heard the swish, swish of wings; followed by 





the well-known call turkeys make when they come ftom’ 


their roost. No one but a turkey hunter can appreciate 
the exciting anticipation of sport as I sought a place of 
concealment and brought my Winchester to bear down the 
gulch from which the game would presently come. But, 
alas, what was my disgust to hear, instead of game, a 
great haw! haw! haw! and coming out of the gulch was a 
party .of cross-tie cutters, who had made their camp for 
that night in the gulch, and unintentionally had spoilt my 
sport -for that morning. But I did not feel entirely dis- 
couraged; so I: mounted: my horse and. went’ hastily toa 
distant part of the mountain, and during the day had a 
fair share of sport, as I succeeded in killing two turkeys 
and a small doe. W. Drane. 


The Forest anv Streau is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as muck earlier as practicable 








_Adirondack : Game. 


Mr.. Franx A. Curtinc, of Boston, owner of the 
Cutting preserve in St. Lawrence county, is a man who 
takes the keenest interest in game legislation and matters 
pertaining to the Adirondack region of New York. For 
seventeen years he has visited the woods and noted exist- _ 
ing conditions, and his opinions are formed from mature 
observation. In the course of a conversation with a 
representative of Forest AND STREAM, Mr. Cutting re- 
marked that he differed with the views of Colonel Fox 
on the deer law, as expressed in an interview published 
in the issue for Nov. II. 

“Colonel Fox believes in hounding,” said Mr. Cutting. 
“He states that in his opinion every man_ should be al- 
lowed to hunt as he pleases, and that the interest of the 
deer supply would be served better by shortening the open 
season than by the present law, which forbids the use of 


dogs. . 


“Now, if hounding is not detrimental to the supply, why 
is it that. they have five deer in Maine to-day to one in 
the Adirondacks? Any one who has hunted in both ter- 
ritories: will admit that the deer are more numerous in 
Maine, which is a still-hunting State, acre for acre, than’ 
in the: Adirondacks, where hounding has been in. full 
swing until very recently. The Adirondacks have all the 
natural advantages to make a perfect sportsman’s para- 
dise, and were it not for the use of dogs in hunting the 
deer would certainly be much more numerous at the 
present time. 

“There are a number of reasons why hounding lessens 
the supply. For one thing, you will find a great many 
more men who will sit ina boat on a lake till the dogs 
drive a deer into the water to be killed than would ever 
think of walking-a mile through the woods to get a deer 
still-hunting. The hounds often get loose in winter and 
play havoc with the deer, catching them and killing them 
in the deep snow. 

“Last winter I found that the teamsters hauling bark 
on my place were taking back dogs in the woods and 
letting them run. My man told them he would shoot any 
dogs he found. At various times recently he has shot 
three or four hounds put out by parties in violation of the 
present law. 

“The advocates of hounding say that running the deer 
doesn’t hurt them, but such a statement is contrary to 
common sense. No farmer wants his cows or sheep 
chased all over his farm by dogs; that isn’t the way the 
farmer goes about improving his stock. Dry does are 
very common in the Adirondacks, and I am inclined to 
believe the natives’ statement that their barrenness results 
from hard races with the dogs the previous fall. 

“Colonel Fox says the season begins too early, and 
states that game killed in August spoils before it can be 
utilized. It cannot be taken out of the woods, of course, 
but it can be very easily kept till it is eaten. We keep 
venison for a week at a time in August by packing the 
meat in a large stone jar and covering it with salt and 
sinking it in a spring hole. If the season is shortened at 
all, the opening should not be made later than Sept. 1. 
A great many people like to take their families to the 
woods during the hunting season, and later in the year it 
is too cold and there is no bathing. 

“In Maine the season formerly opened Oct. 1, but now 
they let people kill deer by paying for a $6 license after 
Sept. 1. The venison was being eaten in September, and 
the State was not getting anything out of it, and they 
thought they might as well make it legal. 

“In the Adirondacks there is not much game shot in the 
early part-of the season, and all that is killed is eaten in 
the woods. It used to be that the natives would go back 
into camp for.a weck in August and kill deer, and jerk 
the meat for carrying out, but all that is done away with 
now. 

“Personally, I don’t believe in jacking, but it never was 
the easy way to get a deer by this method of hunting that 
some people imagine. 

“As a matter of fact, skill of a high order is required 
to get up to a deer at night or any other time. All 
Raquette River guides ran dark, and jacks were only used 
for sighting on the deer. The boats were propelled so 
noiselessly that they passed each other at times within 10 
feet, each following the right hand bank of the narrow 
river, without attracting attention. I have been out when 
half a dozen other boats were on the river in the imme- 
diate neighborhood, and never seen one of them. The 
men in the southern part of the woods have a good deal 
to’ say against the men in the northern. They have no 
cow: lilies there, and the deer are not so much around the 
water feeding. 

“Colonel Fox advocates a law absolutely protecting deer 
for five years. I would suggest that does be protected for 
that period. There are lots of great, big, overgrown bucks 
in our country, some of them with tracks measuring 3 
inches across, that might just as well be killed as not. 
The prohibition of the killing of cow moose in Maine has 
helped to’ increase the stock, and if only buck deer were 
killed in: the Adirondacks, the hunting would be greatly 
improved. 

“The supply would also be increased if the law limiting 
the number of deer to be killed by one man was enforced 
where the natives are concerned, as well as in the case 
of visiting sportsmen. A party of four natives this fall 
had eléven: deer that they had killed hung up at their 
camp at one time. The natives also kill a great many 
fawns after the middle of September, when they get their 
fall coat andthe spots disappear. They kill the does first if 
they get a chance, and then wait till the fawns return and 
shoot them too. The natives interpret the law pro- 
hibiting the killing of fawns as only applying to the animal 
in the spotted coat. This is not correct. A fawn is a 
fawn until one year old, and parties killing these fawns 
ought to be prosecuted, as a person’ who has any knowl- 
edge of the woods can tell at a glance that they are not 
one year old. 

“In my opinion, the deer have been’ increasing in the 
Adirondacks ever since the wholesale shipment of venison 
from -the woods was stopped. The different laws enacted 
since that time have all helped increase the supply, and 
the- hunting is destined to improve all the time. The 
lumbermen are a-factor in the increase. When the woods 
are opened by taking-out the old trees, there is more un- 

' dergrowth for feed-and for protection for the deer, and 
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not only do the deer increase in numbers, but they in- 
crease in size as well. 

“I should like to see the State go into the work of 
stocking the Adirondacks with moose, caribou and elk, 
just as it has stocked the Catskills with deer. A couple 
of thousand acres of burned lands in the eastern part of 
the woods might be taken up and fenced, and stocked with 
these animals, and after they had increased to the capacity 
of the inclosure, the surplus could be turned out in selected 
localities to shift for themselves. It should not take 
long in this way to have a breeding -tock of big game 
scattered over the Adirondacks, and the attractions of the 
region from the sportsman’s standpoint would be ve 
greatly heightened.” B 


In New England. 


Boston, Dec. 9.—Still the American Express Co. con- 
tinues to land deer directly into the stores of commission 
agents in the Boston markets. I saw two handsome 
bucks unloaded from one of the wagons of that com- 
pany yesterday into a well-known commission store. 
There were no names on the game—only a card or tag 
showing that they had been forwarded by the American 
Express Co. If this forwarding business is all clear 
and above board, why is not the shipper’s name on the 
venison, the same as it would be on any other goods? 
It does no good to ask either the express drivers or the 
receivers where the game comes from; they have noth- 
ing to say, or declare that they do not know. It is 
doubtful if hunters are now bringing this game out of 
Maine, for there has been an absence of snow in thaf 
section for fully a week—up to within a couple of days; 
hence very poor hunting. Besides, outside sportsmen 
have generally put up their rifles for the season. 

Mr. J. H. Jones is something of an exception among 
hunters. He is glad that he did not. shoot at a deer in 
the woods above Bemis the other day. 
arated from his two hunting companions and was work- 
ing carefully along an old logging road. Suddenly he 
saw a motion in the thick trees and underbrush, at close 
range. His first impulse was to fire at what appeared to 
be the body of a deer. He was sure he saw a motion. 
Like a flash it came over him that his hunting compan- 
ions might be returning; it was in that direction that he 
should be looking for them. He stooped down to get 
a better view. At his motion up bounded a handsome 
buck with a “blow” that nearly took the hat from the 
hunter’s head. In a moment he was ~one in the thick 
brush, and gone was Mr. Jones’ chance for a shot. Did 
he wish he had fired? Yes. But then comes the thought, 
What if I had shot one of my companions? He says to- 
day that he is glad he did not fire. The danger was too 
great. Would that every hunter would be as careful. 

Mr. William Garrison Reed has two very handsome 
heads, mounted by Frazar and hung’ in his office, the 
result of his hunting trip to the headwaters of the To- 
bique, in New Brunswick, this fall. One is a good head 
of a bull moose and the other a fine.specimen of bull 
caribou. Both were shot within a short distance of each 
other. The moose was lured by the calling of the guide 
Alec, and Mr. Reed, an amateur moose hunter, tells a 
thrilling story of his experience. He hunted moose las 
year without success. This time the moose answered al- 
most the first call of the birch horn. The hunters were 
in a canoe, and the paddle was quickly forced into the 
mud to steady the craft. Another call or two, and then 
Mr. Reed saw plainly the antlers of a moose through 
the thick trees about 70 yards away. He fired three shots 
with his .20-30, and then the moose started to move 
away. In doing so he plainly exposed one ear and a 
part of the head and neck. Here was the last chance. 
The hunter. fired again, but had the chilling chagrin to 
see the big fellow move off. The guide jumped ashore 
to look for blood signs. During his absence the hunter 
suffered all the pangs of disappointment, that only a 
hunter knows how to appreciate. He had been to all 
his trouble and privation, only to make a miss on his 
first moose. But suddenly the guide calls for the rifle. 
There was a muffled sound in the woods. The hunters 
rushed in that direction. There was the moose down 
and breathing his last, but a few rods away. _ 

Mr. Reed has made some careful rifle studies, figur- 
out the speed of bullets and their striking force, and 
comes out roundly in favor af the little .30-30. j 

Dec. 11.—The open season on deer in Maine closes Fri- 
day night of this week, Dec. 15. Altogether the season 
will have been a remarkable one. -For the past week the 
shipments of deer, noted by the Bangor & Aroostook 
Railroad, have been 112. These, added to the previous 
shipments, make a total of 3,504, a number greater by 127 
than the entire shipments by the same road for the season 
of 1898, which season did not close till Dec. 31. The ship- 
ments of moose have not fallen off as badly as at first 
suggested. The total shipments from stations on that 
road for the present season, closed Nov. 15, were 145; 
for the season of 1808, 1 

A remarkable feature is the way deer have continued 
to drift downward into the more settled counties of 
Maine. Here they have seemed to thrive and increase, but 
it is a question how long they will continue to do so, if 
the quest. for them by boys and other ‘local hunters in- 
creases as rapidly as it has been doing. Some of the 
counties in that State are closed against the shoot- 
ing of deer at all seasons: others are not. Vivian Bearce 
shot a deer in a mountain pasture in Hebron, Me., last 
week. Ten vears ago su¢h a thing would have been re- 
markable; fifteen years agor impossible, because no deer 
had been in that part of the country for at least forty 
years. Hebron is one of the-southeastmost towns of Ox- 
ford county. That p<t of the country is really well 
adapted to the success of deer. There is a great deal of 
what was once pastare land, now grown up to scru’ 
spruce and pine. On this growth the branches are’ ve1 
a and near the ground, and in such woods deer are 


y concealed than in the heavier and older forest 
growth of northern Maine. Besides; there is an abundance 
of hemlock. on which deer delight to feed in late 


autumn and all winter: a class of deer food which is 
actually being rapidly desfroyed by them in many sec. 
tions of northern Maine. Ask almost any of the more 
observing guides and woodsmen, and they will tell 


you 
that ground hemlock is rapidly dving out where it is most 
fed upon by deer. In southern Maine there are thousands 
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of acres of such partly gr up 

thousands of deer might thrive there under proper hunt- 
ing restrictions. But under the tremendous impetus 
deer hunting has lately received in that part of the coun- 
try, the value of a nice deer or two to the people of such 
sections, a full open season of two and one-half months 
and a license system under which they can be shot in 
September—they will soon disappear forever. Such a 
valuable chance for the conservatidn of noble game should 
be looked out for. 

A Boston sportsmen’s show is already announced for 
1900. It is announced to be held under the auspices of the 
Massachusetts Sportsmen’s Association, in Mechanics’ 
Building, commencing Feb. 21, and continuing to March 
10. Everything is being done to make the exhibition eclipse 

- the former one. Many new features will be introduced and 
rare specimens shown. The various departments will be 
under the direction of the nr entlemen: Richard 
O. Harding, fish and fisheries; O. R. Dickey, game birds; 
R. Wilton Lockwood, water birds; L. O. Armstrong, of 
Montreal, Indian department. Swimming, diving and 
other athletic departments will be under able manage- 
ment. 

The following gentlemen are directors of the Massa- 
chusetts Sportsmen’s Association: Paul Butler, F. B. 
Crowninshield, F. H. Prince, in E. Thayer. T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Butler Ames, John Burnett, Eben D. Jor- 
dan, E: J. Wardwell, Samuel D. Parker, Francis Skinner. 
Jr., Thomas W. Lawson, O. R. Dickey, Samuel J. Elder, 
Percy Parker, J. Otis Wetherbee, John C. Watson, Ed- 
ward Reed, E. C. Hodges and Charles W. Dimick. Mr. 
Dimick will as as manager, and F. B. Crowninshield is 
the treasurer of the Association. The names are a guar- 
antee of the high character of the exhibition. 

SPECIAL. 


Virginia Eastern Shore. 


Bette Haven, Va., Dec. 4.—It has been some time since 
I have sent you a notice direct from our game lands. In. 
this part the “Eastern Sho’” of Virginia, a deer or 
turkey would frighten our local sportsmen; but at duck 
and quail shooting we are in our natural sphere. Ducks 
were never thicker or less shy. 
dozen to fifty per day. Our shooting is bothered con- 
siderably to what it was a few years ago. Oyster and 
clam boats work on the feed grounds in greater num- 


pasture lands, and 


bers.than ever, and consequently keep fowl off in parts’ 


where they are hard to get up with. Just at this time, 


when young ducks are’ plentiful and foolish, we are not © 


bothered so much, but a few weeks’ shooting will teach 
them a lesson. Our kinds of ducks are blackheads, black 
ducks, brant and a few geese, also a variety.of divers. 
Geese are scarcer every.year, owing to the many oyster. 
boats about their-feeding bottoms. They keep on now 
to the Caroiinas instead of frequenting our bays in 
myriads as they did some time ago. 

Redhead, canvasback and mallards are rarely seen with 
us, as the water is too salt. In Chincoteague Bay, on the 
coast about thirty miles above here (Hog Island Broad- 
water), redhead are plentiful, but canvasback are not found 
on the coast except in the head of large bays, like the 
Chesapeake and Delaware; : 

Our game wardens’ went on duty last:week. Théy 
have almost broken up trapping and night-lighting, and 
since this law has been in operation our shooting has 
greatly improved. Lighting in Chincoteague Bay has in 
the past few years been injuring shooting there to such 
extent as to prevent any shooting worth attention, except 
in the severest weather, but the warden there this year 
will enforce the law and keep the violators down. 

After the 1st of January, 1900, the local law will 
cost wild water fowl non-resident shooters $10 the first 
year, $5 admision fee to our Protective Game Associa- 
tion, every non-resident being required to join it, and $5 
annual dues. After the first year the dues are the only 
fees the law will require. This change is made—from 
$5, the present cost to non-residents, to $10—to justify 
more effective protection: The Game Association will 
also recommend to the Legislature now about to meet a 
few other changes in the original law. One of them will 
be to require non-residents who hunt quail and rabbits 
also to license. At present the game laws extend equal 
privileges to non-resident land hunters with our own 
citizens. J. H. Jounson. 





. The Shooting License Idea. 


THE shooting license idea is making headway. The 
license system was discussed at the meeting of the New 
York League in Syracuse last week, and at the meeting of 
the New York (city) Association for the Protection of 
Game on Monday night an amendment was considered 
providing for a shooting license requirement on Long 
Island. Another amendment suggested provides for a 
»rohibition of the use of magazine guns as being too de- 
structive of game such as quail and wild duck, the killing 
of which is facilitated by closely consecutive shots. Both 
of the proposals were referred to the executive committee 
of the Association for further consideration and action. 





Big Game in Western Massachusetts. 


Last month Arthur B. Tirrell, of Plainfield, Mass.. cap- 
tured a big bob cat in one of his traps, which weighed 
25 pounds, measured 34 inches from tip to tip, and stood 
20 inches high. This is a rare visitor in the Hampshire 
Hills, and large of its kind. Wells, of Shelburne Falls, 
mounted him, and he is now on view as one of the town 
curiosities. Ci. 


Netted North Carolina Quail. 


Catrisu, N. C., Dec. 3.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
ties ress ee ie ee is; 
ive are brought in for every day. Many 
these, no doubt, go to stock covers elsewhere. but, of 

course, there is a heavy loss in transit. Denver. 





Grown Up with It, 
“Wines ia ght Sea, and would wet do without‘ 
‘Nines ite price. a ad 


Our boys get from a..- 


In Cuban Quail Fields, 


Havana, Dec. 4.—Editor Forest and Stream: Two 
o'clock A. M. the morning looked lowery, threatening 
rain, but as the weather has lately been capricious, I, not 
wishing to lose my weekly day out, risked it to board the 
6 o'clock train for a fifty-minute trip into the country to 
a station where I had been told the quail were numerous 
in the adjacent fields. About 7 o’clock I had left the 
train and taken to fields I had not before traversed, 
buoyant with lively expectations of a good day’s sport. 
The clouds had cleared off and the sun shone out in 
cheerful welcome to the fields of the most luxuriant 
vegetation, which also reflected upon us the same joy- 
ful spirit. Dash manifested a lively participation in the 
surrounding inspirations, and was diligent in the perform- 
ance of his part of the day’s enjoyment; but, alas! for 
human credibility, we traversed one field after another 
that was blank of the beloved colins. Having before had 
some experience in the fallibility of human information 
as regards abundance of game, I had prudently directed 
my course toward ficlds that were known to me in order 
that if it resulted that I had been misinformed I might 
retrieve the lost morning by a successful afternoon, al- 
though this is very seldom the best part of the day. 

This prudence saved me from a complete debacle, for we 
(I and my customary Sancho Pansy) traversed nearly ten 
miles of fields well adapted for quail life, without raising 
a feather, arriving at a wayside inn, where we breakfasted 
at 11:30 o'clock, with nothing to show for our morning’s 
tramp except a beautifully ravenous appetite, that made 
the country cooking the equivalent of Delmonico’s. 

After sooty until 1 o'clock P. M., we again sallied 
forth to fresh fields and pastures new. For the first half- 
hour we again drew a blank; then finding a swollen creek 
in our pathway, we inquired of a passing rustic for a ford 
where we might cross. He informed us that we could 
only cross by retracing our steps about a mile to the turn- 
pike road and cross by the bridge. 

We thanked him, but assured him we were disinclined 
to that course, and would find a way of crossing lower 
down. Arriving at a country house on the bank, we were 
as: that as the river (so called here) was swollen, our 
only course was to return to the bridge; but seeing a 
pole about 12 feet long and as thick as my arm, lying 
upon the ground in the door yard and a bean pole of 
nearly the same length, I asked the farmer to take it to 
the river, assuring him.I would cross upon it. 

He reluctantly acquiesced, and we found a narrow 
piace where the pole would span the creek, and strapping 
: to my back and planting the bean pole as near the 
middle of the stream as possible in about 7 feet of rapid 
current, I performed a citcus feat of balancing over, al- 
though a sudden gust of wind took off my hat in mid- 
stream, and we had to fish it out with some difficulty 
some distance down the stream, 

It was.not so sighs a matter to get Sancho across, but 
by stern use of authority I succeeded, and we proceeded 
on our way rejoicing at our triumph and had not pro- 
ceeded more than 500 yards when’ Dash announced the 
first quaif of the day. 

flushed a fine bevy and scored a right and left, bagging 
a fine pair of plump birds, and marked down the rest of 
the covey in thick grass in open field. At last I had before 
me the promise of compensation for the hard luck of the 
morning. Ofthose marked down, Dash was able to locate 
but five birds, and to my delight I scored five straight 
kills, and brought away seven of that bevy. 

We then turned back and crossed to the other side of 
the public macadamized road, and after ranging several 
fields Dash finally made a stand, and arriving there I 
flushed a fine covey, consisting of perhaps fifteen quail, 
and if my luck was at a premium in that day I repeated 
the carumbola, as it is here called (R. & L.), and again 
we marked down the bevy, this time in a bushy pasture, 
in which Dash got in some fine work of trailing, etc. One 
of the best was the location of the bird after trailing at 
least 500 yards, and then locating his bird. I flushed it 
in open field and pulled in vain upon the two triggers of 
my hammerless. Alas! I had not pushed up the catch 
after putting in the last cartridges, and the quail went 
off laughing at both me and the dog, who gazed up at 
me in dazed wonderment as if to ask me what it all 
meant, as well he might, 

But we then had a good field before us, from which 
Dash located and I flushed one after another, and in- 
creased our bag to fourteen quail and five misses, having 
expended but nineteen cartridges during this day’s out- 
ing. arriving home in Havana at 5 o'clock P. M., tired 
and hungry, but well satisfied both with myself and my 
dog. At seventy years of age I find these outings to be 
“big medicine” for me, as substitute for articles of the 
pharmacy, and I often prescribe the same remedy for 
other persons that may be able to avail themselves of it. 

Erastus WILson. 


In the Maine Deer Country. 


Camp Eureka, Lake Willinockett, Me., Dec. 7.—Here 
I am in the wilds of Maine enjoying my first deer hunt. 
Our party consists of three, and we are having a d 
time. Deer tracks as thick as chicken tracks in a barn- 
yard. One of the party, Elizur Thomas, of Highwood, 
Conn., shot his two deer to-day, which is pretty good, as 
it was our first day’s hunt. 

This camp is brand new, and is run and owned by 
Fred B. Spencer and Jewett Spencer—brothers. These 
men are experienced guides and excellent hosts. Their 
camp was built by themselves last summer, and is an ideal 
or twelve miles from the railroad, but easily ac- 
cessible. 





is 4 inches of snow, and indications point to 
more. We are praying it will come, as the last fall is 
one network of tracks. Wurm H. Avis. 


-CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


Booxs have always been and are among the most acceptable ot 
Christmas 

The particular books advertised as Forsst anp Stazau Books 
are most fitting for Christmas gifts to a spertsman. 

It invariably that we receive orders for Christmas books 
so late that it is impossible to supply the books ip ‘ime fo 
Christmas. ; ; 
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Sex and Biver Lishing. 
New York League. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

The New York State Fish, Game and Forest League 
held its annual convention at the Yates Hotel, Syracuse, 
Thursday, Dec. 7. This League is the successor of the 
State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game, 
and is the recognized protective association of the State. 
It is in short a union of the representative bodies of 
sportsmen from different parts of the State, which have 
joined issues in a common cause. There are at present 
twenty-eight different clubs in the League, representing 
more than that number of counties, and an aggregate mem- 
bership well up in the thousands. During its existence 
the tan has recommended to the Legislature and se- 
cured the enactment of most of the principal laws for 
the protection of fish and game which are now on the 
statute books. Its work has been well done, and sports- 
men as a rule are well satisfied with the existing game 
laws, if they can be properly enforced. _ 

The convention this year was not quite so largely at- 
tended as it has been on some occasions, but the principal 
reason assigned for this is the fact that. the game laws 
are in such satisfactory shape that the friends of protec- 
tion have few changes to suggest. The attendance, how- 
ever, was good, sufficiently large to indicate that there 
is no loss of interest in the objects for which the League 
exists. The discussions were informal, but earnest and 
pointed, and the proceedings throughout were charac- 
terized by that friendly and fraternal spirit which usually 
prevails in conferences of true sportsmen. The delegates 
all seemed to fully appreciate the fact that their interests 
were identical and a determination to act together for the 
common good was at all times apparent. In brief the con- 
vention was one of the most interesting and harmonious 
in the history of the League. 

The clubs represented by delegates present were as 
follows: 

P iati daga County—Charles H. Mowry, 
wee eS Tier eo. B. Wood, j. & 
Bierhardt. i 

St. Lawrence River Anglers’ Association, of Clayton—Wm. H. 
Thompson, A. C. Cornwall, Alexandria Bay. er 

Black River Fish and Game Protective Association—W. E. 
Wolcott, Utica; John W. Hicks, Oriskany. 

Consnttigns, ] y-Casters’ Association—C. B. Lapham, F. G. 
i Fish and Game Association—Aaron Mather, 
Hepeore ishermen’s Club, of Seneca Falls—Ernest G. Gould, 
Seneca Falls. : ue? 

New York City Fish and Game Protective Association—Robert 
B. Lawrence, Edward Thompson, New York. Pits 

Genesee Valley Fish and Game Protective Association—Thomas 
W. Fraine Rochester. 

Newark Fishing Club—B. J. Palmer: ¢ 

Spencer Sportsmen’s Association, of Lyons—W. S. Gavitt, Henry 
Killick, Lyons. sah 2 ‘ 

Niagara County Anglers’ Association—G. W. Weaver, W. J. 
Jeet and Game Protective Association of the Cayuga Lake 
Basin, Ithaca—Prof. H. A, Surfacc, Cornell Vaiversiey. ’ - 

James Annin, Jr., of Caledonia, Superintendent of State Fish 
Hatcheries, and Geo. W. Strell. of Chicago, were present, and 
were elected honorary members. 

The convention was called to order in the assembly 
room at the Yates shortly after 10 A. M. by Vice-Presi- 
dent R. B. Lawrence, of New York. Mr. Lawrence said 
that the League had met with a serious loss during the 
year in the death of its President, Cornelius W. Smith, 
who was one of its most prominent and energetic members. 

C. B. Lapham, of the Committee on Resolutions, pre- 
sented the following, which were unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Cornelius W. Smith, President of our League, 
departed this life in this city on the 28th day of October, 
1899, in the full vigor of manhood and in the meridian 
of his years, and, 

Whereas, By his death this League has lost a capable 
and worthy presiding officer, an ardent and zealous ad- 
vocate of the objects for which our League was formed, 
and, 

Whereas, Our departed President, who was a true 
sportsman in every sense that word implies, gave liberally 
of his time and means to enhance the interests of our 


League, and, , 
Whateas, He had endeared himself to us all by his 
open, frank and manly ways and by his warm and gen- 
erous nature, therefore, P 
Resolved, That this League has heard with sincere re- 
gret of the death of our President, Cornelius W. Smith. 
Resolved, That we tender the members of his family our 
heartfelt sympathy in their loss. 

Resolved, That these resolutions be published in the 
newspapers of this city and a copy furnished the family 
of the deceased. 

Treasurer A. C. Cornwall, of Alexandria Bay, presented 
his annual report, which made this showing: Balance on 
hand, December, 1808, $00.18; received since that date, 
$15; total receipts, $105.18; expended, $50.02; balance on 
hand, $55.16. 

Secretary Ernest G. Gould, of Seneca Falls, reported 
twenty-eight clubs on the list of League membership. 
Both reports were adopted. : ; 

C. B. Lapham, of Cariandaigua, Chairman of the 
Legislative and Law Committee, reported that twelve 
coranse in the game laws had been recommended, all 
of which came from the Onondaga County Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation. He thought that the other clubs in the League 
believed that the mt game laws were about as = 
as it was reasonable to expect. The seasons have n 
made uniform as far as possible, and the majority of 
sportsmen are well satisfied with the laws. Mr. Lapham 
said that while he was in Albany. Senator Elon R. 
Brown, Chairman of the Senate Fish and Game Com- 
mittee, told him that he intended to go through the game 
law and try and make it more simple and clear. He had 
also received a letter from Mr. Brown in regard to the 
matter. The latter did not propdse 40 make important 

| in the law, but there would be a gain in 
simplicity of expression. The speaker thought that when 
the cha been made, the law would occupy about 
one-third of the space it now does. He had no doubt 
that when Senator Brown introduced the bill the pro- 
visions would be piiatec. plainer and in a great deal 

is 





better shape. Mr. id that the changes 
by the Onondaga Association all related to a 


the amount of penalties, and were as follows: 

Section 102—Which relates to unlawful devices and 
explosives in the waters of the State. The change pro- 
posed is to reduce the penalty from $100 to $50. 

ion 104—Fishing through the ice in waters in- 
habited by trout, etc.; forbidden. Present penalty for each 
fish so caught $10. Proposed penalty $s. 

Section 105—Trout: close season. Present penalty for 
each fish illegally caught or possessed $10. Proposed 
penalty $5. , 

Section 106—Trout less than 6 inches in length. Pres- 
ent penalty for each fish taken or possessed $10. Pro- 
posed penalty $5. 

Section 107—Trout, etc., not to be- disturbed while 
spawning. Present penalty for each fish taken $5. Pro- 
posed penalty $10. 

Section 110—Bass, pickerel, etc., close season. Present 
penalty for each violation $60. Proposed penalty $50. 

Section 111—Black bass less than 10 inches in length. 
Present penalty for each fish illegally taken $10. Proposed 
penalty $5. 

Section 142—Fishing through the ice in certain lakes. 
Present penalty $100. Proposed penalty $50. 

Section 145A—Nets not permitted in waters inhabited 
by trout. Present penalty $60. Proposed penalty $50. 

Section 149—Frost fish and whitefish. Present penalty 
$100. Proposed penalty $50. 

Section 150—Fishing with nets and other devices. 
Present penalty $100 for first violation and $200 for each 
subsequent one. Proposed change, $50 for’ the first vio- 
lation and $100 for each subsequent one. 

Section 151—Nets to be licensed. Present penalty $100. 
Proposed penalty $50. 

he changes proposed do not affect the several sections 

specified in any other manaer than the reduction of penal- 
ties, as stated. That is where the sections also make it a 
misdemeanor to violate the law or where other penalties 
than those mentioned above are provided, no change in the 
existing statutes is proposed. 

Walter S. MacGregor, of Syracuse, in advocating the 
adoption of the proposed recommendations, said that since 
the Onondaga Anglers’ Association was organized twelve 
or fifteen years ago, he had acted as legal advisor for the 
local protector most of the time. “I find as a result of 
twelve or fifteen years experience,” said he, “that although 
we have a membership of 200 or thereabouts, all intelli- 
gent men, and we have tried to educate the public in the 
matter of fish and game protection, difficulty is still found 
in getting a jury to bring in a verdict in certain cases of 
game law violations. It is not always so difficult in cases 
where partridges and game fish have been illegally caught 
as it is where pike or pickerel have been taken. But 
ordinary men are reluctant to find a verdict of guilty of 
a misdemeanor, and to impose a fine of $100 for violation 
of a section of the game laws or a penalty of $25 and 
$10 for each fish taken where food fish are caught. I 
believe this has been the experience all through the State 
that juries are reluctant to bring in verdicts in such cases. 
We believe it is in the best interests of protection that 
the penalties be in a moderate sum. If we could enforce 
the penalties as they are, we would say that none are too 
severe, perhaps, but we have to take humanity as we 
find it, and would it not be better to have penalties which 
we can enforce?” The speaker told about two men who 
hauled a net and caught bass, and it was shown by two 
witnesses that they had done so, but the jury found a 
verdict of not guilty. Subsequently one of the men was 
conversing with a juror, and the latter said to him: 
“Don’t you ever get caught in such a scrape as this 
again, or it will go harder with you.” The juror after- 
ward said: “If we could have found a verdict of $25 we 
would have done so, but we were not going to give a 
chance for them to be fined $100 or $200.” ‘What we have 
proposed,” said Mr. MacGregor, “is to cut the penalties 
right in two. I sincerely believe that if these amendments 
can be adopted it would add thousands of dollars to the 
receipts of the Fish and Game Commission, and make the 
enforcement of the laws much easier.” 

G. W. Weaver said that in Niagara county they had 
the same difficulty in getting verdicts, but he had never 
heard the reason assigned by Mr. MacGregor. The reason 
usually given is that men are afraid that their barns will 
be burned. 

Aaron Mather thought that in Livingston county there 
might be difficulty in getting a verdict in certain cases if 
the penalty were 10 cents. At Hemlock Lake a net was 
destroyed and the owner was taken before a justice, who 
fined him $15 and his assistant $15. 

Mr. Lawrence—Don’t you think that a reduction in the 
penalties would tend to make more convictions? 

_ Mr. Mather—In some counties it might, and in others 

it would not. 

Mr. Lawrence inquired why it had not been recom- 
mended that a reduction be made in the penalties pre- 
scribed in Section 100, relating to polluting streams. 

Mr. MacGregor replied that the section was a dead 
letter. It is very difficult to show that a sitbstance turned 
into a stream actually kills the fish. He believed the 
section should be rewritten. 

The section of the game laws regulating the size of 
nets used in catching minnows was discussed at some 
length. Mr. MacGregor understood that nets 6 feet long, 
such are are now permitted, were practically useless, and 
that larger ones were being used. He thought the present 
law was practically a dead letter, and it might be well 
to restore the law of 1808. 

Charles H. Mowry, of Syracuse, said it seemed to him 
that this Section 145 was ridiculous. He read the sec- 
tion and added: “I don’t know of a case where it is ob- 
served. I suggest that we recommend an amendment, go- 
ing back to the old size of net, which was 40 feet long and 
4 om deep, to be used in any waters not inhabited by 

rou 

Mr. Mather—It is absurd to catch minnows in a 
en a 6-foot net, although it might be done in a 
creek. ' 

W. H. Thompson, of Alexandria Bay—Perhaps this 
question of minnows interests the people Of the St. Law- 
rence River more than-any one'else. The law was adopted 
so as to allow people who baited minnows near the docks 
to dip up a few. One man who took dut a license for 
using a large net reported an income of $350 from min- 
now fishing. His net was 80 feet long and 6 feet deep. 
I would ask that the St. Lawrence reservation be excepted 
if the old law is restored. i 
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Mr. Mowry—The St. Lawrence River and Long Island . 
will both be excepted as not belonging in the State. 

The matter was temporarily tabled. — 

Mr. Mather, of the Auditing Committee, reported that 
the records had been examined and found to be. correct. 

Mr. Mather said he had been told that there have been 
more men from outside the State than inside hunting deer 
in the Adirondacks this year. He inquired whether it 
would not: be a good idea to make. non-resident deer 
hunters pay a license fee. { 

Mr. Strell said that a non-resident license law was 
adopted in Michigan, Wisconsin, Minnesota, the Dakotas 
and some other States before one was: enacted in Illinois. 
The object of the law is not to make it burdensome on 
hunters, but to keep tabs on them. A license is obtained 
from the county clerk and the hunter gives his name 
and address. There is a $10 license fee in each county. 
This puts a check on the market-hunter, who followed 
through the different counties. If a game warden meets 
a hunter he asks him to show his license. The hunter 
must have his license. with him and produce it. Another 
point is this: If a man has to pay a license to go into 
another State to shoot he is apt to think he prefers to put 
his money into the propagation of game in his own State. 
We have a resident license law, but it is merely to keep 
tabs on the hunters. 5 

Mr. Mowry—Do you know what the receipts for licenses 
amount to? 

Mr. Strell—I understand that $28,000 was received in 
two weeks for non-resident deer shooting licenses. 

Vice-President Lawrence called Mr. Gould to the chair 
and spoke briefly on the subject. He was a good deal 
surprised to learn that the amount of income for licenses 
was so great in Michigan. He was of the opinion, though, 
that as long as a person was limited to two deer in a 
season, and hunters from other States who visited the 
Adirondacks expended considerable money there, an 
amendment to the laws requiring non-residents to pay a 

license would receive very little indorsement. He be- 
lieved that the guides and hotel keepers in the Adiron- 
dacks would be very ‘sorry to have such an amendment 
suggested by the League. Mr. Lawrence then resumed 
his duties as presiding officer. 

W. E. Wolcott, of Utica, said that he quite agreed with 
what Mr. Lawrence had said on the subject. In connec- 
tion with the matter of deer shooting, there was another 
point which he desired to bring up. Judging from the 
great number of shooting casualties in the Adirondacks 
this fall, the speaker thought that there was more need of 
legislation to protect the hunters than the deer. He 
offéred the following resolution, which was adopted : 

Resolved, That it is the sense of this body that some 
measure should be taken, if any can be deised, to prevent 
the repetition of such a series of accidental shooting fatali- 
ties as characterized the recent deer hunting seasen in the 
Adirondacks, 

A nominating committee consisting of G. B. Wood, W. 
H. Thompson and Henry Killick was appointed, after 
which, at 12:30 P. M., a recess was taken for luncheon. 

When the delegates ssassembled shortly after 2 P. M., 
Mr. Lawrence said his attention had been called to the 
action of the Governor in regard to better protection for 
deer in the Adirondacks, and he thought it would be 
fitting that the League should in some way manifest its 
approval. There are sixty-three counties in the State, and 
only thirty-five game protectors. In the Adirondacks the 
number of protectors is altogether too small to secure 
the proper enforcement of the game laws. 

Mr. Lapham offered the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That the New York State Fish, Game and 
Forest League in convention assembled do hereby approve 
and commend the suggestion of Governor Roosevelt as to 
the requisite efficiency of the game protectors, not only in 
the forest preserve, but also throughout the State, and 
unanimously indorse his determination that hereafter 
those officials should be appointed solely for their proved 
fitness for said positions, and that a copy of this resolu 
tion be sent to the Governor by the Secretary. 

John W. Hicks, of the Black River Association, offered 
the following, which was adopted: 

Resolved, That we do hereby express our unqualified 
disapproval of the practice of allowing State reservoirs 
which have been-constructed at public expense for canal 
purposes, and stocked with fish from the State hatcheries. 
to be used for the convenience and accommodation of 
lumbermen to such an extent as to make them unin- 
habitable by trout. 

It was decided to recommend that Section 145 of the 
game laws, referring to taking minnows for bait, be 
stricken out, and that the old provisions be substituted. 
leaving the law practically as it was in 1898, except that 
the penalty be reduced from $100 to $50. 

W. S. Gavitt, of Lyons, moved that the Law Com- 
mittee be instructed to draft a bill changing Section 100 
of the game laws, so that it will accomplish the pur- 
poses for which it was intended, and to confer with Sena- 
tor Brown in regard to the matter. This motion was 
also intended to carry with it an indorsement of what the 
Governor has recently said in regard to the subject. 
Carried. 

Mr. Mowry said it was gratifying to note that in this 
convention of the League, which had met in Syracuse so 
many years in the interests of protection for fish, game 
and forests, there were so few amendments to the game 
laws now proposed. It is an indication that the League 
has accomplished good work and obtained results satis- 
factory to all, but there are other things which may be 
furthered, by united effort on the part of true sports- 
men. The speaker believed that the League was strong 
enough and of sufficient importance to entitle it to recog- 
nition. He thought it ought to ask the privilege of nam- 
ing a majority of the members of the Fish, Game and 
Forest Commission from the ranks of the League. Mr. 
Mowry said the Governor was a true sportsman him- 
self, and he believed him to be in cordial sympathy with 
the interests which the League is striving to-promote. “T 
imderstand,” said he, “that there has been some talk of 
making a single-headed Commission. So far as some of 
the ¢ issions are concerned, this is ali right, making 
the Commissioner responsible to the head. It is all right 
in the excise and imsurarice di one man is 


sufficient and competent to perform the duties. But in 
the interests which we represent, which include fish, game, 
forests and shell fish, no one man is comtpetent to fully 
cover all. It seems to me we ought to ask the right to 
_____© name the men te represent our interests. I do not mean 
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the shell fish. I do not think that any man here would 
get up and say he was competent to administer shell fish 
affairs. But we have one or two who understand forestry 
matters and several who know what is needed in’ fish and 
game matters. I pr that we suggest to the Governor 
the propriety of naming more than a single-headed Com- 
mission, and that we ask the privilege of naming a ma- 
pornty representing our interests, from among our mem- 
rs. 

Mr. MacGregor was of the opinion that the League, the 
only one in the State which has devoted so much time 
and energy to the interests of fish, game and forests, 
might very properly try and impress on the Governor that 
it should be consulted in regard to the Commission. 

Mr. Mowry thought the Governor, being a sportsman 
himself, was in a mood to consider suggestions along the 
line. The Governor has recently called the Commission 
down on its policy in regard to certain matters, and said 
it was ridiculous that protectors should be compelled to 
hire guides to show them around in the woods. His 
theory as to protectors is all right, and why should it 
not hold good as to the Commissioners who appoint the 
protectors? I believe we should call the attention of 
the Governor also to the fact that we need more pro- 
tectors in the State, at least in the proportion of one for 
each county. We come together with honest hearts and 
good ‘intentions for the: purpose of protecting and prop- 
agating fish and game:and preserving the forests, but we 
do not have adequate representation on the Commission. 
Now is the time for this Association to assert itself and 
make its position known. Mr. Mowry offered the follow- 
_——— which was unanimously adopted: 

esolved, That a communication from the New York 
State Fish, Game and Forest League be forwarded to the 
Governor of New York State to the effect that it is the 
sense of this convention of representative sportsmen from 
all parts of the State, that this Association should have 
the preference in the naming of candidates for appoint- 
ment as members of the Fish, Game and Forest Com- 
mission. That it is not expedient in our judgment to 
establish a single-headed Commission, from the fact that 
no single individual is competent or capable to administer 
the affairs of the different departments of fish, game, 
forestry and shell fish. These different departments re- 
quire men ‘with special knowledge of the requirements of 
propagation and protection in the several lines mentioned. 
No one man can be found who is competent to properly 
care for these diversified interests, owing to their wide 
scope. It is.recommended that there should be additional 
protectors appointed to the extent of at least one pro- 
tector for every county in the State. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Bwresident, Robert B. Lawrence, New York City; 
Vice-President, W. E. Wolcott, Utica; Secretary, Ernest 
G. Gould, Seneca Falls; Treasurer, A. C. Cornwall, Alex- 
andria Bay; Legislative and Law Committee, Walter S. 
MacGregor, Syracuse; Howard G. Wardner, Rochester ; 
David Tice, Lockport; W. S. Gavitt, Lyons; C. B. La- 
pham, Canandaigua; Auditing Committee, Aaron Mather, 
Honeoye Falls; G. W. Weaver, Lockport; Thos. D. 
Lunt, Dunkirk. 

Mr. Lawrence thanked the League for the honor con- 
ferred, and assured the members that he would do all in 
his power to increase the good feeling between the sports- 
men of the State, and to further the interests of the 
League. 

On motion of Mr. Kellick a vote of thanks was ex- 
tended to the retiring officers. 

Prof. H. A. Surface, of Cornell University, then ad- 
dressed the League at some length in regard to fish and 
game propagation. He said in part: “For four years I 
have been giving time in the interests of fish and game 
near Ithaca. I believe that legislation should be based on 
a knowledge of the habits of the fish and game we desire 
to protect. The watchword of true sportsmen should be 
cultivation rather than protection alone, or rather co- 
operation. The object of our association in Ithaca is to 
increase the supply of fish and game. If we desire an 
increase, then we should study the causes of reduction 
and what we can do to prevent them. In many places the 
haunts of the ruffed grouse have been destroyed. The 
bird must migrate to other places, change its habits or 
perish.” The speaker alluded to the introduction of Eng- 
lish pheasants in this country, and said they had lived 
and thrived here. We should try and determine what 
kind of game bird can be introduced here after the grouse 
has gone the way of the wild pigeon, buffalo, etc. Thirty- 
seven years of legislative protection uncoupled with propa- 
gation has failed to increase the fish and game. While 
the present conditions are deplorable, would they have 
not been much worse but for the intelligent work of fish- 
culturists? There is not as much known about any fish 
in the State as there should be. We should know about 
the fish, their habits, etc., and the condition of the water. 
We should know the natural range of the fish and where 
they can be successfully grown. Is there an abundance of 
food for the fish introduced, and if not, can it be supplied? 
Prof. Surface exhibited several preserved specimens of 
the lamprey and a live dogfish, which he said were enemies 
of the fish in Cayuga Lake. Lampreys live by sucking 
blood from fishes, and they kill more than all the fisher- 
men do. The lampreys should be exterminated, but how 
can it be.done? They run up the inlets in May to spawn. 
I constructed a weir and killed 1,400 of them. Last 
spring. we took 1,800 off the spawning beds with a hand 
net. As a result lampreys are now scarce in Cayuga Lake. 
For the propagation of fishes or the destruction of their 
enemies, we must have a knowledge of their habits. The 
new mode of culture will be to first introduce the natural 
food of the fish we desire to introduce before turning.in 
the fish we seek to establish. We need the knowledge. of 
the biologist. 

The unanimous consent of the convention was asked 
and given for the.consideration of a proposed amend- 
ment to articles of the by-laws. Articles 17 and 18 were 
amended so as to provide that each club shall be entitled 
to two delegates at the annual meeting, and that the 
annual dues shall be $5 for each club. 

Secretary was authorized to have 250 copies of the 
by-laws, as amended, printed. 

It was decided to have a committee on biology to 
further as far as possible the interests of the League, and 
the following. committee was named: Prof. H. A. Sur- 


“Ithaca, W. E “Uiticas Geo. B. Wood, 
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FOREST AND STREAM. 


_ Mr. Wolcott offered a resolution each club 
in the League to urge the members of the Senate and 
Assembly in their respective districts to use their influence 
toward scuring an appropriation for the purchase of 
additional -lands in the State forest preserve. Adopted. _ 
Mr. MacGregor, Protector Worts and Mr. Wood spoke 
briefly in regard to the desirability of having fishways in 
the Oswego, Oneida and Seneca rivers, and a resolution 
was adopted asking the Fish, Game and Forest Com- 
missioners to provide proper fishways. The subject of 
eel weirs was referred to the Law Committee to take such 
action as it deems advisable. 

Mr. Gavitt moved that the League recommend to the 
Legislature that a biological station be established in this 
State similar to that in Illinois. Adjones. 


E. Wotcorr. 
Utica, N. Y. Dec. 9. 


Merrimack County League. 


_ Concorn, N. H., Dec. 6.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Several of our members have been much interested in your 
editorials about the sale of game, so I take the lib- 
erty to send you under another cover a Concord paper 
with an account of our eighth annual meeting: 
, Cuas. B, CLARKE. 

The cighth annual business meeting of the Merrimack 
County Fish and Game League was held in the banquet 
room of G. A. R. Hall last evening and was attended by 
a good representation from the membership. 

The meeting was called to order by President Bat- 
tles, who, after a few introductory remarks, called for the 
annual report of Secretary Clarke, who read the follow- 
ing, which was unanimously adopted and placed on file: 
To the President and Members of the Merrimack County 

Fish and Geame League: 

Gentlemen: I gives me pleasure to present this, the 
eighth annual report of the business transactions of this 
league. 

‘The executive committee have held meetings on the 
second Monday of each month (except during the sum- 
mer), which have been well attended. 

During the year we have admitted five new members, 
and have iost by death two of our most valuable and 
influential members. I refer to Commodore George H. 
Perkins, of Webster, and Postmaster Walter H. Stew- 
art, pf Franklin, the latter being secretary of the Web- 
ster Lake Fish and Game League: 

We have received and distributed during the year fry, 
fingerlings and yearlings as follows: 

May 9—20,000 brook trout fry from the New Hamp- 
shire fish hatchery at Plymouth, of which 10,000 were 
planted in Bog Brook, Bow; 5,000 in Dolfe Brook, Hop- 
kinton, and 5,000 in Ash Brook, Concord. 

May 20—20,000 lake trout fry from the New Hamp- 
shire hatchery at Bristol, which were planted in Pena- 
cook Lake, Concord. . 

May 20—225 yearling brook trout from the United 
States fish hatchery at St. Johnsbury, Vt., of which 125 
were planted in Farrington Corner Brook, and 100 in 
White Rock Brook, Concord. 

Sept. 14—4,000 landlocked salmon yearlings from the 
United States fish hatchery at Green Lake, Me., were 
planted in Penacook Lake. 

Nov. 7—300 white perch yearlings were purchased by 
the league and planted in Penacoet Lake. 

The past season has been one of the best in years for 
brook trout in this vicinity, and although the drought of 
the past fall has undoubtedly killed some in the smaller 
brooks, the commissioners have laid down an extra quan- 
- =e eggs this fall to restock the brooks and make up 
the loss. 

During the summer months partridges were very 
plenty, but when the open season came on, Sept. 15, they 
were scarce and very wild. 

This scarcity, I think, is caused by the pot hunters, 
who catch them with snares and traps, and the market- 
hunter, who spends all his time in hunting them, and 
smuggling them into Boston markets. Several of these 
so-called sportsmen, more properly called exterminators 
of game, have been caught and convicted through the 
untiring efforts of our efficient commissioner, Mr. Went- 
worth, of Hudson Center. It is impossible to stop it 
entirely. 

The sportsmen of Massachusetts are making a great 
effort to stop the sale of game in markets, which is killed 
in that State. 

Then why do not we, as sportsmen of a sister State, try 
and stop the sale of game in our markets? 

Our law now forbids it being sent out of the State, 

and if these men who shoot and snare for the markets 
now do not have an easy market for their game they 
will, I think, find other employment. 
_ Deer are quite plenty around Concord and in the ad- 
joining towns, and with the exception of one or two 
being killed, are not molested. I find farmers in general 
are much pleased with seeing them around their farms, 
and in talking with one a few days ago, who took pains 
to call and tell me there were three near his place, he 
said that rather than have one of them killed he would 
substitute a cow. 

Quail have been seen in flocks of ten to thirty within 
a few miles of this city, and some sportsmen have shown 
their true sportsmanship by not molesting them when 
they have seen them. It is proven that they will live 
in-our’ climate; and in a few years, with buying a few 
dozen each*year, we should have good shooting. 

The Mongolian pheasants which have been liberated 
by the league are reported to be multiplying in certain 
localities around here. Several flocks have been seen by 
local gunners this fall, which should encourage us to put 
out a few pairs each year. 

I wish.to extend my thanks to the president and exec- 
utive committee for their kindly co-operation at all times. 

Respectfully submitted. . 
i Cras. B. Crarxe, Secretary. 

The treasurer,’ Moses Ladd; presented his-report, which 
showed the league in a fair condition financially. This 
report,:also, .wascadopted and ordered placed on file. ~ 

Numerous remarks were made relative to the best lo- 
cations’ in'the ‘county for the further planting of fry. This 
subject brought: out considerable discussion of a- nature 
which will undoubtedly be beneficial:to the“work “ofthe 
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President Battles expressed a desire that game birds 
should also be considered, as there were hunters as well 
as fishermen in Merrimack County. He asked that the 
executive committee be authorized to ee if they 
saw fit, $25 worth of Western quail to liberated next 
spring. On motion of Capt. Newhall the committee was 
so instructed. : 

A committee of three was appointed by the chair to 
select a list of officers to be voted for to serve during the 
ensuing year. The committee made the following re- 
port, and these officers were elected by a unanimous vote: 

President, D, B. Newhall, Concord. Vice-Presidents, 
John M. Hill, Jacob H. Gallinger, Henry McFarland, 
Concord; W. H. Thompson, Pembroke; Samuel N. 
Brown, Penacook. Secretary, Chas. B. Clarke, Concord. 
Treasurer, Moses Ladd, Concord. Executive Commit- 
tee, Harley B. Roby, Frank S. Moulton, Frank Battles, 
William Horner, J. H. Morris, H. E. Conant, Dr. G. H. 
Parker, Ira C. Evans, Dr. I. A. Watson, Chas. P. Web- 
ster, A. B. Cross, S. S. Ford, John P. George, Concord; 
R. D. Morse, David Dudley, Penacook. 

The subject of a banquet was brought up and the exec- 
utive committee was instructed by a vote of the league 
to make arrangements for a banquet in the near future. 
It is intended that this event shall take place before the 
close of the game season, and that the tables shall be 
bountifully provided with the appetizing fruits of the 
chase, as well as the delicacies of the culinary art. 

Harley B. Roby was given a vote of thinks for the 
use of his office by the executive committee during the 
year past, as were also the retiring officers for their 
painstaking and efficient services during the period of 
their incumbency. 


The Trout of Mountain Streams. 


Is there anything in existence more charming, more 
beautiful, more replete with the harmonies of woodland, 
than the splashing, gurgling, joyous, swiftly flowing brook, 
its waters ever redolent with the chill of snow-clad hills, 
ever sparkling in its cold clear purity? Now its course 
dashes over rocks, that break into frosting foam the 
wealth of never ceasing waters. Again it spreads itself 
into a soft flowing stream, as it twines in serperitine coils 
through meadows. Then, bending bush growth bedecks 
its borders, Onward, ever onward it rushes, until lake 
or ocean welcomes its coming. Here is indeed the fitting 
nursery for the development of that rainbow spotted, rest- 
less, clever young life we know and love to call the trout. 
Even the tiny specimens that scarce seem as large as the 
line, show the characteristics of the race. Their birth- 
days alone mark increase in weight, agility and keenness. 
Erratic in every mood are these fish, from the birth to 
the death. No man has learned, none will ever know, how 
to account for their various tendencies, which overthrow 
all reasonable theories, or manage to put together a menu 
card that will always excite their appetite. Generations 
of lovers of the sport come and go, and yet the question 
never is settled, and for this very reason will these illu- 
sive specimen of the finny tribe, always remain a joy to the 
true sportsman. Much has been written, much more will 
be written, by able admirers, and yet the humble attempt 
of the individual may be excused, when zeal of admiration 
is the incentive. 

Many and varied have been the means and devices em- 
ployed in the capture of these royal beauties. In boyhood, 
when financial embarrassment was a ruling factor, a 
common hook and line, a pole cut from the young tree, 
and a large worm were enough to give joy to lads who 
even then became skilled in finding out the shady places, 
the deep pools and other cunning hiding spots; or with 
the shortened line could crawl near to a narrowing brook 
and carefully, softly drop the bait, and one would quickly 
be taken before the biter realized it was not a. simple 
dainty morsel, and so became a captive. While perhaps 
the kara, the freedom and enthusiasm of this procedure 
never lose their fascination, yet as one grows older, with a 
keener wish for more arttistic skill, the interest is 
heightened by more delicate methods. In early spring- 
time, alluring artificial little flies are not the tempters 
that later in balmier air they become; and productive of 
better results is the small line bait, a worm and a single 
hook, or at times, a worm caught up by a set of three of 
the smallest hooks, on one gut, at intervals from each 
other, giving the worm an appearance as if he were 
crawling through the water, and good sport in the taking 
of a fish, as aay one of the small hooks can hold him. 

As a rule, a cast ahead is made, as the stream is waded. 
How almost unconsciously is picked out what appears to 
be favorable resting localities. How careful one’ mes 
in the approaching, how careful not to disturb’and to be 
sure to be well Ridden, for no fish swims that can so 
readily and easily be startled into sudden flight as the 
trout, quietly lying in the deeper water where the shadow 
of the rock gives protection, or where tall grasses sway a 
feeling of security about him. Casting is’ done so that the 
bait drops without any noise into the right spot, whether 
the wading be up or down stream. any people have 
decided views about this matter, but in reality the ex- 
treme care used is the important factor. In quick, splash- 
ing streams where at the foot of a hillside run the stream 
quiets in intensity, flies can be cast, into the seething froth 
itself, and receive marked attention, even if the fisherman 
stands.on some stone that gives a sure foundation. An- 
other time, without being seen, the flies must be gently 
fluttered into a pool, where all wiil be taken well and the 
creel soon filled. A recollection of earlier days be- 
comes vivid at this moment, where.a shelf of jutting rock, 

in. the water, gave a footing, a rest for my back, 
against the broad boulder, as I stood immersed to the hips 
in water, that to-day would be my death from its cold- 
ness. I snapped out side casts, until my basket could not 
contain another one of the little fighters. ; Se 

In a stream not broadly stretched in its width it is 
better to use but one small fly, waxing the wings so it 
will remain on the surface; and often a sudden dash 
means the striking of a large fish, one requiring patience 
and skill before-a landing is accomplished. One always 
finds that each and every trout born in these tumbling, 
chilling waters is full of fight to the last, and often they 
outwit all endeavors in the attempt to capture. . In the 
broadening stream that, strengthened by additional sup- 
are proudly into something ‘more like a “river. 
where the banks fishing cannot readily be done, the 
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silent, quick moving canoe can be made use of. As it 
glides on its way, one watches for either a deep pool, or 
perhaps is. fortunate in locating a spring hole, where if 
the sun shines brightly an army of feeding trout can be 
seen. The canoe can be held quietly, protection _— 
from the growth of bushes or long of the ; 
and the place can be well whipped. The splashing of the 
trout that rise to the flies only seems to incite their 
comme into a frenzy of biting, and excellent sport is the 
result. 

Every section of fishing country abounds in such moun- 
tain streams all in a way different, each bordened about 
by purple hills, each one haying a familiar look, each ap- 
pealing strongly in the possession of inviting pools, rapid 
waters, still flowings where broader they become, and all 
abounding in the same marvelous dainty, strong, beauti- 
ful, fickle, elusive, tempting, wonderful and fascinating 
form of life called the trout. In the hours when the 
sun shines too vividly, or when the fish are not anxious 
for their feeding, come the charm and joys in the keen 
realization of the greatness and all satisfying gifts of 
nature. Before a fire, that has dwindled into hot embers 
on the sharpened joints of a prolonged branch are thrust 
some of the catch, that have been cleaned and are hard 
and cold. Beside their very cradle, they are transformed 
into such delicious morsels that the appetite craves 
nothing but a sufficient quantity. Perfection in food and 
fit for the gods, a stretch on the grass, after such a 
repast, the comfort of a good smoke, all seems too good 
to be real, and forgotten are the weary journeys, hard- 
ships, and all that may have annoyed, in the life of one 
perfect day like this. Body and mind rested and strength- 
ened, a better feeling toward all humanity comes to us. 
No harm have we done, no suffering have we caused. 
Back to camp are taken only such a number of fish as 
can be put to use. The day has been well spent, and in 
slumber we dream again of the victories that skill and 
patience gave to us, ; 


Lines to a Trout, 


Oh, bit of dainty gorgeous birt 
That sprang from icy waters clear, 
In restless searchings, far and near 
Coloring gained, of untold worth. 


Did rainbow lend to thee its charm, 
Or sunset give thee rays, to keep, 
And weave, when in the waters deep, 
Or, were they stolen, from the dawn? 


Oh, pretty thing, ’tis joy to. look 
Upon thee, lying, trembling still; 
The waters near forsaken mill 

Had ever been thy home and nook. 


A tempter, resting on the stream 
Lured thee on, eager for thy kill 
By sportsman, stronger in his skill 
Than thou couldst snderstand or dream. 


In young strength, life was hard to yield, 
The battling proved thee strong as steel, 
Conquered by force of rod and reel 
Thy death throes, seeking all to shield. 
F. M. Jonnson. 


CHICAGO AND THE WEST 
Carping Again. 


I must carp a little carp again. The current issue of 
Munsey’s Magazine is the cause this time, and the 
colored picture of two snowshoers on the front cover is 
the specific charge. If any one will look at the aforesaid 
picture, he will observe that the snowshoers, a male and a 
female, wear their shoe straps directly across the middle of 
the foot and not across the toe, where any snowshoe man 
knows it ought to go. Neither do these folk seem to know 
that the heel rises when one walks on snowshoes, for they 
seem pasted to the floor of the shoe, and the shoe pasted 
to the earth. This grieves me very much, and I wish Mr. 
Munsey would adjust it, by calling in the edition if 


need be. 
The Biggest Bass. 


I mentioned some time ago the very large small-mouth 
bass taken in November, 1898, in Mendota Lake, Wis. 
This fish weighed 8 pounds 10 ounces. Its owners had it 
lithographed and are doing a good turn of business selling 
the lithograph, life size, and a series of affidavits estab- 
lishing the weight of this extraordinary fish. With each 
lithograph of the fish there goes the notary’s statement 
and the signatures of several citizens of Madison, and 
to make all secure, the Secretary of State appends the 
great seal of Wisconsin to the statement that the notary is 
a good man and true and known to him to be a legal 
notary. All in all, I think this fish story is the most con- 
clusive of any I have ever seen. There is no doubt about 
the bass, and to give an easy idea of its size, I may state 
that I laid my arm out over the lithograph, which is 
reported to be life size, and I found that the picture of 
the bass was as long as my arm. Now, when you have 
caught a bass as long as your arm it will be time for you 
to go after affidavits, and to enter the lists against this 
monster of the Madison Lakes. 

These Madison Lake bass are peculiar in their way. 
They are thought to be the small-mouth, but they lack 
the markings of the small-mouth, and in color and in 
size of scales resemble very much the big-mouth. The 
largest specimens are usually taken late in fall. Three 
of these bass taken on Oct. 26 were b ht down to 
Chicago, and the three weighed 16 pounds here. It is a 
curious fact that, although these bass were taken in the 
late fall, just before freezing up time, they were all very 
full of roe, apparently about to be deposited. This is 
quite in contravention of the — and scientific ideas 
of the spawning time of these fish. I can not say how 
general is this late retention. of the spawn. It is perhaps 
but an individual case or so. I have myself taken a brook 
trout in early April on the Castalia trout stream which 

ined very well-developed spawn. Here are two ex- 
ceptions to the general rules. 2 
ile ee ea E. Hovex. 


_ 1 HAVE lately sung the praises of Forest AND STREAM 
in answering the question where to go and what to do 


‘in the summer holiday, viz., to the State of Maine or 


eastern Cavada for hunting grounds, “far from the dreary 
soutids of crowded earth, the cries of camp or town,” 
with a small tent or wigwam your sufficient shelter from 
sun or storm, the redskins your. sure guides, fishing and 
shooting to you~ héart’s content the things to do. How 
can I now, in view of this, preach “the gospel of re- 
laxation” in a minor key? 

‘I might say with advantage, in the words of Punch, 
to those who, having passed middle age, have had their 
share of sport in many lands, from hunting fox and hare 
in Merrie England to stalking moose, caribou or red 
deer in North America, and are now about to engage 
in the unprofitable and difficult pursuit of “house hunt- 
ing” anywhere East or West—“Don’t.” Yet, if ex- 
perience teaches, why should I withhold the result of 
experience if it be of any value? 

There are those, too, who, like myself, belong to the 
small minority; men of leisure, who, in their day, have 
plied the laboring oar, and have, so to speak, “won 
their spurs”—the spurs of relaxation—by hard work with 
head or hands or both. Why should we not cater for 
them? The world is now before them, and in no‘ un- 
certain sound comes the absolutely necessary questwns 
of such a man in search of a hobby—a fad—a home— 
“where to go, what to do.” You may own the best 
house in Fifth avenue, New York, or in May Fair, 
London; the thirst for fresh fields and pastures new 
comes upon you; you cannot say with George Riddlar: 


Let fools go searching far and nigh, 
We bides at home, my dog and I. 


You may, as in my case, know by heart Canada and 
the Northern States; you wish to go further afield for 
your new and temporary home. You “run” through 
Europe, in search of what you want, with Cook’s or 
Gaze’s iourist tickets, but without their family nurse as 
a guide armed with Murray’s “Guide” book. You find 
it too hot and conducive to fever in southern Italy in 
autumn. The mosquito (you know him by early ex- 
perience) ‘is heard, seen and felt in the Riviera, and the 
climate is relaxing. You try Switzerland, its mountains 
and valleys. ffere you find a delightful resting place in 
autumn. It is, however, monotonous in its climate and 
pursuits in winter. The chief cities and towns of France, 
Germany, Holland and Belgium are only for those who 
like town life—not for the lover of forest and stream. 
The question still remains for the middle aged and man 
of leisure, ““‘Where to go; what to do.” 

By chance you take up Rudyard Kipling’s latest, and 
there you find, “For the man whose work is done go to 
England.” 

Nor are your troubles over when you fix upon Merrie 
England as your temporary home. You open a large 
correspondence with house agents from Land’s End 
to John O'Groat’s. You read diligently their books and 
pamphlets. Oh, what “word painters’ are these house 
agents! How often you pack your portmanteau and 
take the morning train to see “the very thing to suit,” 
as portrayed in the books of the house agent! You 
return with heavy heart, sadly disappointed. The “man- 
sion standing in its own grounds,” is a semi-detached 
villa, with imperfect sanitation, and a perfect view of 
your next-door neighbor’s internal arrangements. The 
“walled-in fruit garden” has but one slender plum tree, 
with half a dozen sickly-looking plumsthereon. The “‘well- 
laid-out flower garden” is grown up in long grass, witha 
peor specimen of the scarlet geranimum tribe feebly 
trying to force itself through. You are about to catch 
a train for the hundredth time at the whim and caprice 
of the house agent, and to the complete disarrangement 
oi your digestive organs, when a friend. and brother at 
your elbow says, “My dear fellow, you will never get 
what you want in that way; I have learnt by experience. 
You require system in your folly. Take a memo of 
requirements with you.” And here it is. House hunting 
conditions necessary : 

1. Supply of water. 2. Drainage. 3. Aspect of house. 4. Soil. 
5. Gardens. 6, Lawn tennis grounds. . Stabling. 8. Gardens 
and conservatory. 9. Number and size of rooms. 10. Basement, 
it any. 11. Amusements. 12. Hunting, shooting, fishing, golf. 
13. Distance from town, church, station. 14. Price of coal, meat, 


forage, eggs, etc. 15. Price of wages. 16. Society. 17. Scenery. 
18. Sea or river near. 19, Situation—healthy or relaxing. 


Even when armed with these clear-cut instructions in 
pursuing to the end the game of house hunting we found 
that difficulties had by no means disappeared. Oh, for 
the technical education of the plumber, mason and car- 
penter respectively, as well as ior the knowledge of the 
skilled architect and civil engineer, not to mention the 
training in endurance oi the soldier, the practice of “how 
to keep your temper” of the parson. All this, and 
much more than this, as requirements, we found in our 
search. 

How often we looked up and down, and shouted up 
and down the chimneys of the various houses to as- 
certain whether smoke was likely to ascend or descend. 
How often and how much we exercised our nasal organs 
to find out whether the drains, if any, performed their 
proper functions! How often we mounted a house roof 
and thus endangered valuable life in its examination. 

The perfect house of our search is not the model 
dwelling—“type de maison moderne”’—a palace, or that 
kind of residential hotel which the rich or those who 
imagine themselves rich sometimes foolishly build, 
chiefly for the benefit of others, with a smoking room 
got up in lapis-lazuli, or a Turkish bath with fittings 
of silver. No; our ideal, perfect, house is a dwelling 
place, which reasonable persons with moderate incomes 
could comfortably inhabit—of any style of architecture 
except the bad style, so constructed that “the winds 
of March could not whistle between flimsy layers of 
bricks linked by courses of porous mortar,” nor the rays 
of midsummer’s sun-stab fiercely through its insufficient 
roofing. Its woodwork would be fitted so that yawning 
clefts did not appear in window frames or balustrades, 
nor would doors:rattle on breezy days or jam on wet 
ones. That necessary equipment described by the house- 
holder as “the pipes ” would give no cause for anxiety. 
And so on in th cated 


At last, when fooled for the thousandth time by 
the over-zealous house ‘agent, accident—mere accident, 
so-called—brought to our notice a fair specimen of the 
“perfect house” in the most picturesque of England. 
Its situation remains a secret. All the requirements 
above referred to appeared to be in evidence. Cathedral 
and market towns within easy reach; four packs of 
hounds in the neighborhood, good neighbors in abun- 
dance, an ideal landlord. Here we settled down to rest 
and be thankful. Here we could draw a long breath and 
expand the chest under those enviable, apparently un- 
attainable, circumstances, with “no more worlds to con- 
quer.” But our luck soon turned. Scarcely had we 
settled down than, with the eye of ‘ie landscape gardener, 
about to*open a vista, and obtain a lovely view of a 
distant mountain, in removing some underbrush—Oh! 
with a big O—not so distant, at my feet, under my 
nose (both eye and nose were opened), a heretofore 
hidden cesspool is revealed. Pipes, drains and sanita- 
tion have vanished. That which much disturbed my 
olfactory nerves alone remains. Would that. it would 
fly to the winds! My “type de maison moderne” has 
become a veritable harbor for groups of bacilli and 
germs of the worst kind. I am in despair, and if the 
skilled plumber and the ideal landlord—those rare mor- 
tals—had not appeared on the scene to relieve me in 
my distress. I should end these notes as I commenced 
them, with the advice, in answering the question “Where 
to go and what to do,” to those about to take a summer 
holiday in the State of Maine or eastern Canada, not 
“don’t,” but “do.” Mic Mac. 


U. S. Fish Commission Notes. 


Apvices dated Tahiti, Oct. 1, 1809, report the steamer 
Albatross in that harbor with all well on board. Rich 
collections from the interlying points are reported. Cap- 
tain. Moser has made some important hydrographical ob- 
servations, and an extensive basin in the central Pacific, 
extending over thirty degrees of latitude, has been out- 
lined and named in honor of the captain Moser Basin. 

Whitefish—In the Detroit River and the eastern end 
of Lake Erie there have been phenomenal runs of white- 
fish. The fishermen have made enormous catches, and 
the U. S. Commission will probably take 400,000,000 
eggs of this important fish, 

Trout.—Reports from New Hampshire and Vermont 
as to the condition of brook trout in the waters of those 
States are discouraging. Enormous losses of native trout, 
due to the severe drought that prevailed last summer, are 
reported. The work with landlocked salmon in Maine 
has been affected in the same way. B. A, BEAN. 

Wasuincton, D. C., Dec, 4. , 


Through Rio Grande Canyons. 


Lanctry, Tex.—Prof. Robert T. Hill, of the United 
States Geological Survey, and four companions, arrived 
here last night from their perilous voyage through the 
cafions of the Rio Grande, their trip being the second suc- 
cessful one down the treacherous river ever attempted. 
The party left Presidio, Tex., over two weeks ago, and 
completed the 500 miles of the tortuous course of the river 
without seeing a sign of human habitation until they ar- 
rived here. The trip was full of adventure, and it is a 
wonder that the three boats were not capsized and all 
members of the party drowned while passing through the 
rapids which are found at frequent intervals in the deep 
and gloomy cafions. At some places the perpendicular 
walls rise to a height of several hundred feet, and the 
narrow channel through which the river flows affords 
no landing or resting place for many miles. At one place 
in the cafion there is a waterfall of 180 feet depth. It was 
with the greatest difficulty that the boats were lifted out of 
the cafion and carried around this fall. 

Prof. Hill and the other members of the party -are 
enthusiastic over the results obtained by the trip. They 
made a complete survey of the river, and the remarkable 
geological formations revealed by the rock walls of the 
cafion were closely studied. The cafion passed through 
the heart of fifteen mountain ranges, and all along t 
course is found mineral-bearing rock. In several places 
veins of silver and gold were found ‘cropping cut of the 
sides of the cafion walls and some of-the members of the 
party are enthusiastic over the prospects of fortunes being 
made in developing these promising prospects. 

There were positive indications found at several places 
in the almost inaccessible cafions that they had at one time 
been occupied by cliff dwellers, but it was found impos- 
sible to explore the ruins of these ancient inhabitants 
from below. 

James McMahon, who is the only person known to have 
ever made a trip through the cafions previous to this 
Government expedition, was a member of Prof. Hill’s 
party. But for his knowledge of the location of several 
dangerous rapids and falls the present expedition would 
have met with disaster. Mr. McMahon is ay old trapper 
who has hunted beavers along the Rio Grande for many 
years. 

Prof. Hill secured over 200 good photographic views of 
the scenes in the cafions, and these will form a part of his 
official report. The survey of the course of the Rio 
Grande gives him.a basis for the remainder of his work 
of surveying and exploring the great Bloody Bend region 
which is formed. by the tortuous course of the river. It 
will take several months to complete the work.—New 
York Sun. 


AS A CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


Tue Forest AND STREAM—in a year’s subscription—is 
an appropriate and stire to be appreciated gift for a father, 
husband, son, brother, cousin, uncle, nephew, or one’s pas- 
tor, lawyer, pupil, teacher or friend. The gi will be for 
seneee are And ves yw paper may well go, bl Sis 
years stmas, one 0 large vings 
(moose), “The Challenge” (elk), What's That?” (ante- 
lope), “Listen” (blacktail deer), “Close Quarters” (Mr. 











Osthaus’ painting of Ripsey on point). These are on 
plates 12% x 19 inches, on 22 x 28 (“What's That?” 
is slightly 2 Price of engravings $3 each, or by a 


special rate the Forest anp for.one year and 
one of the engravings will be sent for $9.50, an 
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j “That reminds me.” 
Frogs. 


It was down in New Brunswick. We were sitting out 
in front of our camp one evening talking with our guides, 
Barney and Tom. Barney was one of those talkative 
Irishmen with a low, plaintive voice. Tom was short 
and brisk in his speech, his words were few and to the 
point—he had once captained a crew of thirty men on a 
drive. Barney suddenly startled us with the remark, 
“It’s curious indeed how those little frogs can cure con- 
sumption.” “What's that?” roared the artist. “Oh, yes, 
said Barney; “it’s quite true—indeed it is—and when we 
go out I will point out a man to you who took a great 
many of them. Yes, he was once a very thin, spare little 
man, but now he is very large and stout. Oh, yes, I 
have often caught them for him. I once filled a little 
tin pail with those green kind and he took them all; anf 
do you know, there was quite a big one—as big as my 
thumb, see—and when he put it down his throat, do you 
know it stuck there for quite a time; but he finally man- 
aged to get it down. Oh, yes, they do wonderful good, 
those little frogs do; yes. You see, the way they do 
good is this: They leap from the stomach over into the 
lungs and eat up all the corruption.” Braver KIL. 


Che Bennel. 


Fixtures. 
FIELD TRIALS. 
1900. 








i iss.—Uni i Trial Club’s 
Jan. 22.—West Point, Miss. United States Field 
i . B. Staft Sec’y. 
— pale. ville Te abeane Field Trial Club’s fourth an- 
nual trials. T. H. Spencer, Sec’y. 


Continental Field Trial Club’s 
Trials. 


The Members’ Stake. 


THe Members’ Sweepstake was run on Dec, 8. Besides 
members of the Continental Field Trial Club, it was open 
to members of the Eastern Field Trial Club. | Entries 
closed on the night before the running. All winners of 
open stakes at any field trials recognized by the club were 
barred. Entrance, $10, divided 50, 30 and 20 per cent. 
Mr. Edm. H. Osthaus, the famous artist, donates a paint- 
ing of the winner of first, and a pair of silver hair brushes, 
donated by Dr. J. Spencer Brown, was the prize of 
second place. . . 

There were ten entries, and they ran in order as 
follows: : 

Hobart Ames’ setter bitch Belle of Hard Bargain 
(Count Gladstone IV.—Daisy Croft), with S. Bradley's 
setter dog Gilt Edge (Count Gladstone 1V.—Lillian Rus- 
sell). : : 

G. Nesbitt’s pointer dog Rip (Young Rip Rap—Wild 
Joanna), with C. W. Keyes’ setter bitch Pauline (Paul 
Gladstone—Lill Ray). s ; ; 

Edm. H. Osthaus’ pointer bitch Mabel (Mainspring— 
Croxie Wise), with Theo. Sturges’ setter bitch Vivian 
(Gath’s Mark—Gossip). ; 

Theo. Sturges’ setter dog Lonto (Antonio—Laundress), 
with Edm. He Osthaus’ pointer bitch Ripsey (Rip Rap— 
Dolly D.). i 

H. Ames’ setter dog Dooley (Tony Boy—Nellie C.), 
with C, H. Phelps, Jr.’s, setter bitch Agnes (Antonio— 
Nancy Hanks). 

The judges were Messrs. Geo. E. Gray and Bernard 
Waters. ; 

The winner of first, Gilt Edge, ranged well and ‘with 
judgment. He found birds quite successfully, and was 
also a good performer on singles. His point work was 
marred somewhat by false pointing. On the whole, how- 
ever, he ran an excellent heat. — 

Ripsey, second, was a strong bidder for first, and would 
have been first had the judges seen the point on a bevy 
which she made when lost from sight in heavy weeds, as 
is told at length in the heat in which it occurred. Her 





point work was cleaner, and she worked her ground with . 


better judgment than any other dog in the stake. In 
working to the gun, she also excelled. She is a worker of 
great excellence. bs : 
Vivian and Belle of Hard opery third, made a com- 
tition of mixed quality, good and poor. 
PeThe visitors present were the President of the club, Mr. 
Hobart Ames, North Easton, Mass.; Mr. Chas. W. Keyes, 
East Pepperell, Mass.; Mr. C. H. Phelps, Jr., and his 
sister, Miss Julie Phelps, and Mr. Theo. Sturges, New 
York; Mr. John H. Schumacher, Los Angeles, Cal.; Mr. 
Chas. R. Taylor, Providence, R. I.; Messrs. A. C. Peter- 
son and John Bell, Homestead, Pa.; Mr. Geo. Nesbitt, 
Kingston, Pa.; Mr. S. C. aoe and his daughter, Miss 
Elizabeth Bradley. Greenfield Hill, Conn.; Mr. Geo. E. 
Gray. Appleton, Minn.; Mr, Edm. H. Osthaus, Toledo, 
O.; Mr. €. E. Buckle, Charlottesville, Va. 
Friday, Dec. 8, First Day. 


The weather was cléar and cool in the morning, growing 

warmer as the sun mounted higher. 
First Round. 

Belle of Hard Bargain and Gilt Edge started at — 
They ranged merrily and wide. A bevy was seen to flush, 
both dogs in its vicinity at the time. On the scattered 
birds, each got two points. Sent on, Belle pointed a bevy 
in woods, and at the same time in the open some 200 
yards away Gilt made a false point. Sent on, Gilt pointed 
a bevy in open sedge. Each next made a point on a single. 


Belle pointed a single, but moved on and the bird flushed. . 


Sent, on for another bevy, Gilt made a false point: 
Belle, while fast and wide, lacked judgment in her 


range. Gilt was not so wide a ranger. but had the better 
judgment in beating out his ground and in his point 


Rip and Pauline started at 10:34, Pauline was not well 





acquainted with her ‘handler, and refused to work for 
him, so was withdrawn. Rip went on alone. He flushed 
a bevy, and made an indifferent showing on the scattered 
birds. Up at 10:59. 

Mabel and Vivian were cast off at 11:06., Soon Mabe 
flushed a single in open stubble, then held a point on the 
rest of the bevy, na pegmaennty to wing. Vivian backed 
prettily. Sent on,'Mabel pointed in the open field, moved 
on to locate and lost the trail. Vivian roaded nicely to the 
bevy and pointed it, and Mabel backed, but at the flush 
and report of the gun she broke shot. Sent on. Vivian 
was found pointing a bevy. Some indeterminate work 
was done on other birds, Vivian finishing by dropping on 
a point on scattered birds. Vivian showed good range 
and bird work. Mabel ranged well and showed an in- 
telligent purpose in beating out her ground, but her un- 
steadiness marred her work. She is ten years old, and a 
great bird finder. Her owner considers her age and does 
not care to punish her for her peccadilloes, she being so 
excellent otherwise. Up at 12:09, and the party went 
to lunch. 

Ripsey and Lonto started at 1:39. Ripsey took a cast 
over a stubble field, and being absent some time a search 
was made for her. As Mr. Osthaus walked along the edge 
of the stubble he flushed a bevy in the thick weeds, and 
Ripsey came out of the weeds close by, where she had 
been on a point all the while. The judges unfortunately 
were elsewhere looking for her, and did not see it. A bevy 
find would have put her in first place in connection with 


her other excellent qualities in pointing, backing and in- ~ 


telligent work to the gun. in the meantime had 
been marked down, and on the birds of it Ripsey made 
three good points, while Lonto flushed and chased twice. 
Lonto pointed and Ripsey backed, and a single was flushed 
behind them after they moved on. Up at 2:17. Ripsey 
was the better in every way. 

Dooley and Agnes started at 2:24. Dooley started off 
with great dash and soon wisely pointed a bevy in open 
stubble, Agnes backing nicely. ecko was a bit un- 
steady to the rise. On the scattered birds in sedge in 
pines, each made a point and a flush. There were 
plenty of birds scattered about, and the work fell far 
short of the opportunities. Dooley finished with a single 
bird point and a false point, while Agnes also pointed and 
nothing was found. Up at 3:07. Dooley fell off in 
speed and dash as the heat progressed, while Agnes had 
but middling range throughout. 

Second Round. 

There were four dogs retained in the second series. 

Beile of Hard Bargain and Vivian were cast off at 

3:25 and ran till 4:05 without finding, though they worked 
diligently. The next brace was called, and after it was 
ordered up, Belle and Vivian were again put down. They 
were cast off at 4:52. Belle pointed a bevy, but drew on 
up to it unnecessarily close. The judges could not see 
how the case stood when the birds flushed. Belle ap- 
parently had the point, but she had drawn in unneces- 
sarily close. Sent on. Belle flushed a bird willfully and 
then flushed the rest of the bevy; Vivian was close up and 
showed no signs of recognizing scent. Up at 5:04. 
_ Ripsey and Gilt Edge were cast off at 4:10. Gilt pointed 
a bevy and Ripsey coming up on the other side of some 
cover from Gilt, pointed too. Sent on, in a moment Gilt 
began roading and drawing, and pointed another bevy. 
The scattered birds were followed. Ripsey made three 
good points and Gilt two. This finished the stake. Up 
at 5:04. The work of Ripsey had the better finish. Gilt, 
besides working well, was lucky. 

The dogs were placed as follows: First, Gilt Edge; 


second, Ripsey; third, divided between Vivian and Belle 
of Hard Bargain. 


The Alabama Field Trials Club. 


THE fourth annual fietd trials will begin Feb. 5, 1900, 
at Greenville, Ala. Open only to Alabama owned 
pointers, English, Irish and Gordon setters. For all 
stakes, pointers and setters will run together and must 
be handled by owner or other amateur resident of the 
State. Trials will begin with the Derby Monday, Feb. 
5. 1900, followed by the All-Age and Champion stakes. 

Judges: W. B. Hamilton, Columbus, Miss.; H. H. 
Mayberry, Birmingham, Ala: 


Programme. 

Derby.---For pointers and setters whelped on or after 
Jan. 1, 1898. Entries close Jan. 10, 1900, with $3 to 
nominate and $2 additional to start. Winner of first gets 
50 per cent.; second, 25 per cent.; and third, 15 per cent. 
Dogs having won first in any open field trials are barred. 

All-Age.—For pointers and setters of any age. En- 
tries close Jan. 10, 1900, with $3 to nominate and $2 ad- 
ditional to start. Winnings same as in Derby. Dogs 
having won first in any open field trials or first in the 
All-Age Stake of the Alabama field trials prior to Sept. 1, 
1899, are barred. 

First forfeit of $3 must accompany each nomination 
and be remitted to secretary on or before Jan. 10, 1900, 
for Derby and All Age stakes. 

Champion Stake—For pointers and setters of any 
age and regardless of previous winnings. Entries close 
Jan. 10, 1900, with $5 to nominate and nothing to start. 
Winner gets $50 silver cup and his dog the title of State 
Champion. 

Forfeit money for Champion Stake must: accompany 
each nomination and be remitted to secretary on or be- 
fore Jan. 10, 1900. " 

Balance of entry fee in Derby and All Age ($2) must 
be paid before or at time of drawing, which takes place 
night previous to running of stake. 

Entries to Champion Stake must fill the night before 
running. 





Running. 


This being an amateur organization, pure and simple, 
the running rules are modified to meet the requirements 
of shooting dogs, and amateur handlers and the judges 
are requested to bear this fact in mind. 

The first heat of the Derby and All Age stakes will 
not be less than 30 minutes, following heats at discretion 
and discretion of the judges. 

The first heat of the Champion Stake will be of one 
and a half hours’ duration; following heats at discre- 
tion and direction of the judges. 


Information for Owners, Handlers and Judges. 


The club desires those ees at their trials to 
show their dogs to the best advantage, and not hustle 
for points on scattered birds, assuring them that each 


\ dog will be given a thorough test, both as to his finding 


and pointing qualities. 

The number of times a dog points, backs, etc., shall 
not necessarily be given the preference; but the quality 
oi the performance will be considered in connection with 
the frequency of the occurrence. 

The judges will give greater credit to dogs showing the 
best natural qualities, it being the desire of the club to 
have the best dogs placed to the front, irrespective of 
the luck which is supposed to attend competitions of this 
nature, 

The judges will be requested to give more attention to 
a dog’s natural finding qualities than has been done in 
the past years, viz.: Intelligent ranging; desire to find 
birds independently; bird sense and nose, or expressed 
in fewer words, dogs showing the greatest ability to 
find birds. 

The judges are requested to give greater credit to the 
dog that works promptly, without noise or severity, and 
is obedient, prompt, cheerful and easily handled. 

The judges are requested in giving credit for backing 
to consider the manner in which the dog backs, giving 
greater credit for backing voluntarily. 

Pointing fur, feather, reptile or scent of game birds, if 
the judges deem the same excusable, shall not be con- 
sidered a false point. 

False poingting, breaking in, breaking shot or chasing 
shall be gauged by the judges in their discretion. 

All dogs should be broken to show to best advantage. 


Definitions. 


_ Breakin In—Is where a dog, through imperfect break- 
ing, or from excitement, leaves his. position when the 
birds rise, whether the gun is fired or not, and starts to 
chase, but stops within a few feet from where he started 
of his own accord or by command, 

Breaking Shot—Is where a dog runs in when a shot 
is fired with the intention of getting to the bird, and 
does not stop promptly at comman 

Chasing—Is where a dog follows the birds, either when 
a gun is fired or not, to any extent to be beyond the 
control of his handler for the time being. 

Retrieving—Retrieving shall not be required nor con- 
sidered in any stake. 


Instructions. 


Two persons are prohibited from working one dog. 

An owner, his handler, or his deputy, may hunt a dog, 
but it must be one or the other, and when dogs are 
down an owner must not interfere with his oe i he 
has deputed another person to handle and hunt him. 

The person handling and hunting a dog may speak, 
whistle to and work him by hand as he may deem proper, 
but he shall be called to order by the judges for making 
unnecessary noise, or for any disorderly conduct. 

An opponent’s dog must not be interfered with. In 
such case an appeal should be made to the judges. 

Dogs must be hunted together, and their handlers 
must stay within a reasonable distance of one another. 

The privilege is granted handlers to ask the judges 
for information or explanation that has a direct bearing 
upon any point at issue; pending such questions the 
dogs shall not be under judgment. 

Dogs affected with any infectious diseases will not be 
permitted on the grounds. 

Handlers shall not load their guns until a point be 


established. 
Alabama Sportsmen. 


This being an amateur State organization, the sports- 
men of Alabama should support it with their member- 
ship and dogs. Initiation fee, $1; annual dues, $2.50. 


Object. 


The object of the organization is to make and enforce 
laws for the protection and preservation of game. 

The holding of field trials is for the purpose of im- 
proving pointers and setters by testing their field qual- 
ities and thereby are the interest in legitimate 
sport with dog and gun. These meetings foster good 
fellowship and social intercourse among sportsmen, 
which surely leads to greater refinement in the use of 
dog and gun, and more determined efforts to secure 
proper laws and aid in their enforcement. 

The club will welcome the presence of ladies on the 
trial grounds, and it is hoped a goodly number will join 
us each day on this occasion. The sport is refined, ex- 
ercise pleasant and riding easy. 


Entry Blanks. 


Application for entry blanks, or any other information 
furnished on request to the secretary, T. H. Spencer, 
Birmingham, Ala., to whom all correspondence should 


be addressed. 
Greenville, Ala., 


Is located on the Louisville & Nashville Railroad, forty 
miles south of Montgomery, from which point there are 
four trains daily each way. The trial grounds are 
and well stocked with birds. Hotel rates will be $1.50 
per day, including noon lunch on trial grounds. Saddle 
horses $1 y. 

The & N. R. R. has given the club positive as- 
surance of reduced rates, and connecting lines will very 
likely do the same. 


Notice. 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Field Trials Club 
will be held at Greenville on evening of February 5, 1900, 
for election of officers, admission of new members and 
the transaction of any other business. 
president. : 

T. H. Spencer, Sec’y-Treas. 


By order of the 
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Points and Flushes. 


The New England Kennel Club-will hold a dog show 
under the American Kennel Club rules at the Me- 
chanics’ Building, Boston, on April 3, 4, 5 and 6, 1900. 
The following are the names of the dog show com- 
mittee: Messrs. Samuel Hammond, J. M. Grosvenor, 
Jr., Robt. C. McQuillen, Chas. W. Keyes and David 


Crocker. 
Bachting. 


THE opening ot a more direct passage from New York 
Bay to the sea by way of the East Channel, which is 
now under way, will work a certain change in yachting 
about New York, but another scheme has just been pro- 

sed which, if carried out, will have a still greater effect. 

he idea is to build a tide water ship canal between 
Jamaica Bay on the sea side of Coney Island and Flushing 
Bay on the Long Island Sound, just clear of Hell Gate. 
The ground being low between the two points, with the 
earth of a sort which is easily excavated, and with this 
earth available for filling at the ends and along the route, 
the plan presents no serious difficulties. If carried out, 
with a harbor at each end through the deepening of 
Jamaica and Flushing bays, it will open an immense area 
of water front for commercial purposes. So far as yacht- 
ing is concerned, such a canal would offer a short, direct 
and easy passage between the sea and the Sound in place 
of the present way through Hell Gate and the East River, 
narrow, crooked, with strong tides and at all times greatly 
overcrowded. 

















In connection with the Paris Exposition of 1900, a prize 
of $20,000, donated by Anthony Pollock, will be awarded 
for the best invention for saving life at sea in the event of 
serious disaster to a vessel. 


In addition to the new cutter on which Mr. Charles 
Day Rose has inflicted the particularly cumbersome and 
inappropriate name of Distant Shore, Mr. Watson has in 
hand a second design for a racing cutter, to be built by 
D. & W. Henderson, for an English yachtsman. Distant 
Shore, by the way, is comparatively a small boat, of 
about Soft. l.w.l. and 2o0ft. beam, and very completely 
fitted below; the new yacht will be larger. 


THE many yachtsmen who have enjoyed the stirring 
cruises of the several Falcons and Alerte, written by Mr. 
E. F. Knight, will sympathize with him in the sad mis- 
hap just reported from the Cape. Mr. Knight, who was 
in Cuba last year on a similar mission, went to the front 
in the Transvaal as the war correspondent of the London 
Morning Post, and was so seriously wounded at the battle 
of Belmont as to necessitate the amputation of his right 
arm, 


SEvERAL of the silver cups won by the late James Ash- 
bury have just been sold at auction in London. The cup 
won by Cambria in her race against Dauntless in 1870 
brought £76, and that won by her at the R. V. Y. C. re- 
gatta of 1868 went for £53; the other trophies going at 
much lower figures. 


WE learn from the Yachting World that the steam yacht 
designed by Mr. Watson for James Gordon Bennett will 
be a twin screw vessel of 2,682 tons, Y. M., her dimensions 
being 285ft. l.w.l., 39.9ft. beam and 24.2ft. moulded depth. 
The name proposed is Lysistrata. A sea speed of 17 knots 
is aimed at. 


Tue torpedo destroyer Bailey, named after the late 
Rear-Admiral Theodorus Bailey, U. S. N., was launched 
on Dec. 5 at the works of the Gas Engine and Power 
Company and C. L, Seabury & Co., at Morris Dock, on 
the Harlem River. The new boat is one of three ordered 
by the Government in 1897, a second one being now partly 
plated beside her in the yard. She was designed by Mr. 
C. L. Seabury, designer of the steam yacht Kanawha II. 
and many other steam yachts, her dimensions being: 
Length over all, 205ft.; moulded beam, 1oft.; depth of 
hold, 13ft. 5in.; displacement on official trial, 235 tons; 
es poser g in commission, 265 tons. The armament 
will include four 6-pounder rapid-fire guns and two 18in. 
torpedo tubes for Whitehead torpedoes. A speed of 30 
knots is guaranteed. 

A special train of some fifteen cars carried a large party 
of invited guests from New York. The arrangements for 
the launch were perfect, the vessel starting as the dog 
shores fell, and attaining a good headway, which was 
checked as her broad, flat stern met the water. She was 
christened by Miss Florence Beekman Bailey, a grand- 
daughter of Rear-Admiral Bailey. The two handsome 
twin engines were shown under steam in the machine 
shop, with the boilers, of special Seabury design. The 
work on these two boats, in addition to the growing busi- 
ness in naphtha and steam yachts, has called for im- 

rtant additions to the plant, which is now very com- 

ete in both the hull and engine departments. 

Mr. aNp Mrs. C. Ottver Isetin sailed for Europe on 
Dec. 6, to be absent through the winter. Nothing more is 
known as to the plans for Columbia’s future racing. 


Dixon Kemp. 


We have already made mention of the death of Mr. 
yac ting editor of the Field, which took 
place at his residence in London on Nov. 20. Mr. Kemp 
was born in 1839 at Ryde, Isle of Wight, his father 
being an architect. As a boy he spent much time in 

iling on the Solent in open boats, and later in racing 
yachts. He was educated for his father’s profession, but 
when nineteen years of age he joined the Isle of Wight 
Observer as yachting rter, later on assuming the 
editorship of the paper. In 1862 he was requested by the 
to report for it the Isle of Wight races, and in the 
year he went to London to assume the post of 
editor, which he held until his cae In addi- 
yacht races, Mr. Kemp, very 
interested 
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models and the taking off of the lines of noted yachts, 
then little practiced, as the rule o’ thumb builder stull held 
full sway. After publishing many designs in the Field, in 
1876 he completed his first book, the large quarto “Yacht 
Designing.” This great work marked a new era in yacht- 
ing, coming as it did at.a time when the sphere of the 
yacht designer as distinct from the yacht builder had not 
yet received popular_recognition. It at the same time 
impressed upon yachtsmen the importance of a knowledge 
of naval architecture and the application of its principles, 
and it set forth in a plain and practical manner the prin- 
ciples themselves. me important feature of the work 
was the collection of large plates of lines of the noted 
yachts of the day. In 1878 this book was followed by a 
smaller one, the first edition of “A manual of Yacht and 
Boat Sailing.” In it the practical side of yachting was 
dealt with in the same thorough and exhaustive manner 
that characterized the first book. In 1885 the original 
book was greatly revised and extended, appearing under 
the new title of “Yacht Architecture,’ and covering a 
much larger field than at first. These books have grown 
until “Yacht and Boat Sailing” has reached the ninth 
edition, announced for aext month, Mr. Kemp having 
finished the revision shortly before his death. ‘Yacht 
Architecture” reached its third edition in 1897. Two 
years ago Mr. Kemp published a smaller, but most useful 
volume, “An Exposition of Racing Rules.” 

The scheme of an association for the promotion of 
yacht racing when first mooted found an earnest supporter 
in Mr. Kemp, and when it was organized in 1875 it was 
largely through his efforts. From that date until 1897 he 
served the Yacht Racing Association as secretary. In 
1877 he, in connection with Mr. John Harvey, induced 
Lloyds’ Society to start the “Yacht Register,” for the 
registering and classification of yachts. 

When the late James Ashbury crossed the Atlantic in 
the schooner Cambria in 1870 to race for the America 
Cup, Mr. Kemp accompanied him, returning again in the 
following year on board Liyonia. He was an associate of 
the Institute of Naval Architects and a member of the 
Council, and in addition to his work for the Field, fol- 
lowed the profession of yacht designer, turning out many 
yachts, both sail and steam. 

Even at the present day, when technical instruction and 
information on yachting matters are within the reach of 
aJl who care to read, Mr. Kemp’s works justly hold the 

rst place. No better testimony of their merits is needed 
than the fact that, in spite of the many revisions and 
extensions, the latest editions adhere to the original 
scheme of each of the two works, and some chapters stand 
to-day as when first printed. Of all writers on the 
sport, there is none who has placed the yachtsmen of 
all lands under such obligations a& are due to the author 
of “Yacht Architecture.” 


Audax. 


THE keel yawl Audax, owned by Henry W. Eaton, Esq., 
of the Larchmont and Seawanhaka Corinthian yacht 
clubs, has been in commission for the past seven seasons 
on Long Island Sound, during which time she has fully 
proved her claims to the title of fast cruiser. The de- 
sign, the joint work of Mr. Eaton and Mr. John Hyslop, 
is the result of a long experience on the part of each 
in small cruising yachts, and from a clear understanding 
from the start of the exact end in view, the production of 
a roomy and comfortably fitted yacht with sufficient speed 
to keep up in cruising with tee average yachts of about 
her own size, and also to race in the 3oft. yawl class. As 
a cruiser the yacht has proved perfectly satisfactory, hav- 
ing as much accommodation as can well be condensed into 
a length of 3oft. with a small sail plan, and being remark- 
ably easy in a sosway. Her cruising has covered the 
waters between New York and Martha’s Vineyard, and 
she has at times been thoroughly tested in rough water. 
As a racer she has made a very good record in het 
class, and against yachts of similar type and build. 

Beginning originally as a canoeist, Mr. Eaton has al- 
ways favored the yawl rig. One of the first yawls seen 
about New York, the little Coquette, moored off Staten 
Island about twenty years ago, and then conspicuous as 
a novelty, was brought by him from England, and since 
then he has built several yachts, all under the same rig. 
Prior to building Audax, he owned the 3oft. cutter Rajah, 
well known about New York; one of the early cutters of 
moderate beam, designed by Mr. A. Cary Smith. After 
trying her thoroughly under the original cutter rig with 
topmast and full gear, Mr. Eaton in 1892 converted her 
into a yawl, with two pole masts and a modern and much 
lighter and simpler rig. The improvement was so marked 
that he determined to build a yawl of about the same 
size and accommodation. The opportunity presented it- 
self of selling Rajah to a fellow yachtsman, whose aver- 
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sion to the yawl rig was as pronounced as Mr. Eaton's 
partiality for it; so as the entire rig was new, the huil 
was disposed of and the rig reserved for the proposed new 
yacht. 

The experience with Rajah showed just about what 
was possible in the way of accommodation, but her water- 
line was 32ft.; on account of the class limits it was de- 
sirable to make the new yacht but 3oft. on the waterline. 
The problem then was to design a hull of 3oft. l.w.l. that 
would give two separate apartments of over 6ft. length 
each, and full 6ft. headroom, with an additional space 
for a toilet room, and a good forecastle for one man; this 
hull to be driven at fair speed by a sail area of not over 
1,250 sq. ft. The general requirements as to headroom, 
floor space, etc., being settled by Mr. Eaton, the design 
of the hull to fit the conditions was left entirely to Mr. 
Hyslop. 

As the design took shape there was naturally a clash be- 
tween the opposing qualities of accommodation and speed; 
in order to get a hull of sufficiently small displacement 
and fine form to be driven by the limited sail plan, Mr. 
Hyslop was forced to cut away the midship section to an 
extent which interfered with both footroom and head- 
room as roughly sketched by Mr. Eaton. The result of 
a good deal of careful thought and discussion was a most 
successful compromise, all superfluous bulk being cut 
away, and yet the required headroom and a reasonable 
breadth of floor being sectired. While the exterior dead- 
wood was freely cut away, Mr. Hyslop adopted an un- 
usual keel: contour for the purpose of securing a distant 
forefoot, and the keel itself shows a long straight on 
the bottom. The one freak feature about the yacht is the 
rudder, of the type then newly introduced on the fin-keel 
yachts and also tried on some keel boats. Mr. Eaton was 
anxious to test it, and the resuit has been fairly satis- 
factory ; though it is a question whether the yacht would 
not be better with the ordinary cutter rudder on the rak- 
“a sternpost. 

_in the construction strength was the first considera 
tion; and though much care was taken to avoid unneces- 
sary weight, nothing was sacrificed that could add to the 
strength and durability of the yacht. The building was 
done by Messrs, Read Bros., of Fall River, who turned 
out a perfectly satisfactory piece of work, strong in 
every detail and well finished. . 

At the start the yacht, with all her ballast, 5.4 tons in 
her keel, trimmed a little by the head; and 3o0lbs. of lead 
were stowed in the run. Later on this was removed and a 
piece of about the same weight was cut off the fore end 
of the lead keel, putting her in proper trim and still leav- 
"yeas stability. 

The lines speak for themselves, showing a series of 
fair and artistic curves in the waterlines, bow-buttock 
lines and sections. Above water the hull presents a very 
smart and shipshape appearance: The construction plan, 
which will appear next week, shows a remarkable amount 
of room for a waterline of 3oft. and a midship section 
of but 23 sq. ft. with so fine a form throughout. 

The dimensions and elements are: 


Length— ( 
CUE MED vs ove nn Sinddewendsvicwsets 42ft. 6 in 
UNM i066 Bec nas ose cocecclwnentns 30ft. 

Overhang— 

CE Waweiccone cutsesadequkes Hee tei ft. 
WOW oi vesunccwdicdecd cs Coe Sit .* 

Beam— 

PMN s.0 ce wvendews 00d ode ae vkccns 1oft. 3 in. 
MME slows ais Suave cleticheacesnich oft. § in. 

MVMMR TN 6. Sacewed dob ietidosc thei vace eote 6ft. 6 in. 

Freeboard to Top of Rail— 

NO Si rns als: d See n:c:s Cane bi wiWaceeccis aft: > 4%: in. 

ROOM hs iewads cael cvadmncvcn, 2ft. 6%%4in. 

pide Wenecdaud.tedn single <th danas co 2ft. 11 in. 
OUNCE so cccccccwcsevccccenseactes 10.43 tons. 

Coefficient of displacement ............. eon aa 

Ballast—Lead keel .................0005. 5.40 tons. 

Ratio of balast to displacement .......... 0.51 ton. 

ar ‘4 

MOONE GECHOU 6.6 oi. c/n ciceccie eddouc 23.00 sq. ft 
RaW Ren. WUMIO ose occ cdtasnecccna: . ft. 

Lateral aaa 5 a 
Without rudder ................. 124.00 f 
We SORE os lec ccc chixeacwies rep ri ft 

oS , 

idship section ..............000. oO. 
Re WE ADO ois ook ok occa coe 08 Ma ft 
ROOM HNO) oso acc bles cccncls 0.63 sq. ft 

Fore End of L.W.L..to— 
Midship section .................. 16.s5oft. , 
Cae ede bua cohec ss setsoe yy ek 16.00ft 

C.L.R.— 

Without rudder .................. 
: MNT ha idee 63S cai cwilesease a 
GU ea iain dnt omens 40s cdbitrodineen cc 16.17ft. f 
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YACHTING NEWS NOTES. 


The annual meeting of the Interlake Y. R. A. was held 
at Erie, Pa., on Dec. 2, Com. George T. Bliss presiding. 
The following officers were elected: Com., George F. 
Anderson, Sandusky Y. C.; Vice-Com., Otto F. Barthell, 
West End Y. C., Detroit; Rear-Com., E. P. Sharp, Buf- 
falo Y. C. (secretary and treasurer and fleet captain to be 
appointed by the commodore) ; Fleet Surgeon, Bernhard 
Jacobs, Detroit Y. C.; Measurer, J. W. Hepburn, Toledo 
Y. A. Regatta Com., E. W. Radder, Cleveland; Joseph 
Farrell, Sandusky; Arthur Wendell, Detroit; W. R. 
Huntington, Cleveland, and’ J. Schoonmacker, Toledo. 
Entertainment Com., F. R. — Toledo; Wm. J. Nagle, 
Detroit, and A. Gibson, Erie. Delegates to the Y. R. U. 
of the Great Lakes, F. B. Hower, Buffalo; E. W. Radder, 
Cleveland, and John Rathbone, Detroit. The annual 
meet of the Association will be held at Put-in-Bay, Lake 
Erie. 


At Poillon’s Yard, South Brooklyn, a schooner is un- 
der construction from the designs of Mr. J. Beaver Webb 
for Mr. Max Agassiz, of Newport. She will be of wood, 
o6ft. over all, 7oft. 1.w.1. 


Regina, yawl, has been sold by Dexter H. Warner to 
W. A. Hamilton, through F. B. Jones. 


Alcaca, schr., has been sold by L. Vaughn Clark to an 
English yachtsman now residing in Germany, the sale 
being made through Messrs. Tams & Lemoine. The same 
firm has designed a cutter for Arnold Lawson, of Boston, 
to be 54ft. over all, 35ft. l.w.l., 13ft. beam, 8ft. draft, of 
composite construction with double skin. She will carry 
about 5 tons of lead and 2,000 sq. ft. of sail in a pole- 
masted rig with topmast, and will be fully fitted for 
cruising. 


The Beverly Y. C. has re-elected George H. Richards 
Commodore and Lewis S. Dabney Vice-Commodore, with 
Lawrence Whitcomb Secrétary and Treasurer, John Park- 
inson Measurer, F. E. Cabot, C. E. Hodges, C. H. Jones, 
S. G. King, J. G. Palfrey, E. M. Farnsworth, R. W. Em- 
mons 2d Regatta Committee; F. L. Dabney, A. S. Hardy, 
F., W. Sargent, E. M. Farnsworth, Lawrence Whitcomb 
Admission Committee; Dr. E. S. Wood, A. S. Hardy, 
W. H. Emmons, Lawrence Whitcomb, W. E. C. Eustis 
House Committee; John Parkinson and C. H. Jones 
Counsel. The club voted to purchase the club house prop- 
erty at Wing’s Neck from the Wing’s Neck Association.— 
Boston Globe. 


The New York Y. C. has negotiated a loan of $240,000 
at 41% per cent. on its new property, with the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, the club having taken title to the 
property, which was purchased at a cost of $148,000 by 
Com. Morgan and presented to it. 


T. W. Brigham, Morgan Barney, James W. Hussey and 
Frederick A. Poole, members of the Class of 1900 of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, of Boston, were 
out on the steam yacht Freelance, from Greenport, Dec. 
2, and made many tests for the thesis work of Mr. Brig- 
ham and Mr. Barney. They were accompanied by Prof. 
C. H. Peabody, of the Department of Naval Architecture 
and Marine Engineering, and M. Carl Clark, instructor 
in naval architecture. Mr. Schermerhorn gave the Govern- 
ment free use of the yacht as an auxiliary cruiser during 
the Spanish war, after which she was returned to him. 
In the morning several runs were made over the measured 
mile in Greenport Harbor, with the engines turning eighty 
revolutions, after which the speed was increased till they 
were running at two hundred and twenty revolutions. 
During these runs the students took data for obtaining the 
indicated horse-power of the engines, and the steam pres- 
sure, and speed of the boat. The party arrived early in 
the week and spent the Thanksgiving holidays here, re- 
turning yesterday afternoon. They were grateful to Capt. 
William Horace Vail and Chief Engineer Chesman Thorn, 
of the yacht, who gave them valuable assistance. Mr. 
Schermerhorn gave them the free use of the yacht.— 
Brooklyn Times. 

The annual meeting of the Manhasset Bay Y. C. was 
held on Dec. 5, the following officers being elected: Com., 
Hazen L, Hoyt; Vice-Com., George B. Wilson; Rear- 
Com., G. Howland Leavitt; Sec’y, Edward MacLellan; 
Treas., George A. Corry; Meas., Charles D. Mower; 
Board of Governors, James Francis, Joseph R. Grismar 
and Horatio R. Harper. 


Bile Bange and Gallery 


Iroquois Rifle Club. 


Pittssurc, Pa., Dec. 4.—Following are the scores made_by 
members of the Iroquois Rifle Club during the week ending Dec. 
2. R. R. Bennett did himself proud by making a full score of 50 
in the Beech cup event. Thanksgiving Day proved a profitable 
day for the boys who make a practice of shooting for turkeys. 
The total winnings of the six men who have reported so far were 
twenty-three turkeys and four ducks. The scores: 














No. 1. No. 2. No. 3. 
O L Hertig..... maneve 41 42 43 42-168 35 41—76 40 44 42 43—169 
H L Born...... .-44 41 36 42—163 ae ee he ‘ou. a 
R R Bennett... Babs 06 bs oe 37 39—76 43 45 42 50—180 
RR Berimett...ccscccce oo so oe ve 42 41-83 44 45 43 40—172 
A Hofmeister......... «0 «+ e+ o« out we 39 40 34 34—145 
J Bergmann........06+ +. e+ #0 «+ 54 66 40 42 42 33—156 


No. 1 was the medal match, No. 2 the record match, and No. 3 
the match for the Beech cup. 
Dec. 11.—Following are scores for week ending Dec. 9: 
Medal match: 
H L Born...... 39 41 40 44—164 
44 43 40 39—166 
B’ Kestner ...... 38 39-40 48—160 


Record match: 


L A Schmidt....33 42 35 31-141 
O L Hertig..... 44 38 39 46—167 


-W Riebling............. 40 40-80 B Kestner .............43 37—80 
40 40—80 41 42—83 
R R Bennett............37 43-80 L P Ottel...............47 46—93 
42 43-85 48 50—98 
37 39-76 O L Hertig.............40 42—82 


L A Schmidt...........37 43—80 


C» scores: 

A Hofmeister... 40 38 41 43—162 R R Bennett.....44 4 
44 39 41 40—164 e 
39 44 40 159 
43 45 

44 46, 


Sperling ........ 


Election of officers for the coming year will be held on Tuesday, 
Dec, 2%, instead of Monday, 25. : 
Harry Sreatqya, Cor. Sec’y, 


L A Schmidt.... 


’ 


F OREST AND STREAM. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association, 


Tue above association held their regular shoot Dec. 10 at 200yds., 
off-hand, at the. standard American targef. Roberts was high on 
oe honor target with 46. Gindele was high on the king target with 



















King target: 
Gindelie =. ceseeeece aovesovctee 810 8 9 9 9 810 9 88 
Weinheimer .. 7665699 666 T7 97 
7588 6 5 810 7 467 
696778477 869 
98 8 8 8 71010 9 6-8 
weatT77TétT9IT SB 
665 5 8 510 68 867 
7810 9 78 910 8 5—81 
es 8 58 46 810 8 7 9% 
Hasenzah »§ 869887687 9H 
Special Score. Honor Ttarget. 
Gindele ......... 9 8 9 9 71010 9 9 9-89 76 9 8 10—40 
Weinheimer .... 8 819 6 710 9 6 9 5-78 10 9 6 9 5~39 
opf - 410 7676 510 5 6-6 439 6 4-26 
Nestler 710979 8 810 6 10—% 510 8 4 8—35 
Payne 10 71010 8 7 8 8 8 10—86 7779 939 
Jouscher 8s 9 7410 8 7 710 5TH 8 7710 5—35 
oberts 71010 9 71010 7 s W—kS 910 9 9 946 
Bruns 8678 9 710 8 8 879 78465 630 
Drube . 10 7810 9 8 3 6 6 8 8 8 7 9 T3239 
Hasenzahl - § 78 81010 7 7810-8 8 978 41 
Grapshoating. 

If you want your shoot to be announced here send tn 

notice like the following: 





Fixtures. 


Dec. 18.—Batavia, N. Y.—E C cup contest for championship at 
target, between Messrs. W. R. Crosby, holder, and Fred Gilbert, 
challenger. 

Dec. 19.—Dexter Park, Brooklyn, N. Y.—Open shoot of the 
Emerald Gun Club. Live birds. L. H. Schortemeier, Vice-Pres. 

Dec. 31-Jan, 1.—Milwaukee, Wis.—Amateur tournament of the 
Wisconsin Gun Club. P. Himmelstein, Sec’y. 

Brooklyn Gun Club.—Third Saturday of each month, Francotte 

un contest. Fourth Saturday of each month, Grand American 

andicap free-entry contest. 

Watson’s Park.—Burnside Crossing, Ill.—Medal contest the first 
and third Fridays of each month. 


1900 


Jan 16.-19.—Hamilton, Ont., Can.—Annual tournament of the 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,200 in prizes. Open to the world. = 
Hamilton Gun Club; $1,500 in prizes. Open to the world. H. 

Jan. 17-18.—Danville, Ill.—Sconce-Cadwallader invitation shoot. 
Live birds and targets. John Parker, Mgr. 

Feb. 13-17.—Hot Springs, Ark.—Third annual midwinter tourna- 
ment; $1,000 added; 2-cent targets (Rose system) and live birds 
(high gree). Capt. A. R. Smith, Sec’y. 

April 2.—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s Grand 
American Handicap. Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

April _18-21.—Lincoln, Neb.—Third annual amateur tournament 
S the Lincoln Gun Club. Live birds and targets. W. S. Stein, 


ec’y. 
May 7.—Chicago, [1l.—Twenty-sixth annual convention and tour- 
nament of the Illinois’ State Sportsmen’s Association. W. B. 
Leffingwell, Sec’y. 

June 3-8.—Utica, N. Y.—Forty-second annual tournament of the 
New York State Association for the Protection of Fish and Game. 
Henry L. Gates, Sec’y. 

June 5-7.—Columbus, O.—Ohio Trapshooters’ League tourna- 
ment. J. C. Porterfield, Sec’y. 

June 11—New York Vicinity.—Interstate Association’s @rand 
American Handicap target tournament, Edward Banks, Sec’y. 

Aug. 28-30.—Arnmold’s Park, Okoboji Lake, Ia.—Budd-Giibert 
tournament. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


In the absence of the Editor of this department all commu- 
nications intended for publication should be addressed to the 
Forest and Stream Publishing Co. 











Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed. Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
allsuch matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 

_—_—_— 

The programme for the grand Canadian handicap and tenth 
annual tournament of the Hamilton Gun Club is_now ready for 
distribution. The tournament will be held at Hamilton, Ont., 
Can., on Jan. 16-19, 1900. The club guarantees $1,200 in prizes. The 
shoot will open on Tuesday, Jan. 16, with the grand Canadian 
handicap, at 20 live birds, tis entrance, including birds, $600 in 
ge guaranteed. Purse divided: first, $125; second, $85; third, 

; fourth, $55; fifth, $45; sixth, seventh and eighth, $35; ninth, 
tenth and eleventh, $25; twelfth, thirteenth and fourteenth, $15. 
On this day there will also be five target events, all at 20 targets 
$2 entrance. The second day’s programme consists of a 10-live-bird 
event, $5 entrance, birds extra, 40, 30, 20 and 10 per cent. division, 
and five 20-target events, in two of which $50 is guaranteed. The 
third day’s shooting will begin with a handicap at 10 live birds, $100 
guaranteed, $5 entrance, birds extra; 30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent. 
division. Then follow, same as on previous days, five 20-target 
events, The last day will be devoted to an open handicap, at 25 
live birds, $20 entrance, birds included; $200 guaranteed, divided 
30, 25, 20, 15 and 10 per cent.; surplus added; high guns. Miss- 
and-outs and sweeps will be shot to suit the shooters. Manufac- 
turers’ agents and E any experts may shoot for price of birds, but 
will not be allowed to share in prize money, excepting the $200 
guaranteed, which is open to all. The surplus in this and No. 1 
event will be added to purse. Two Canadians and one American 
will form a committee to arrange the individual handicap, which 
will run from 26 to 33yds. John Parker, of Detroit, will assist the 
management to carry out the numerous events to the satisfaction 
of all. H. Graham is secretary. 


Mr. Arthur Robinson, of New York city, has been running in 
hard luck lately. Mr. Robinson is extremely fond of hunting of 
all kinds, and keeps a good kennel of settersand pointers. On Sunday 
Nov. 26, he had the misfortune to lose an Irish setter bitch that 
strayed away from his home in New York. On Dec. 1, while out 
after ducks in the Great South Bay, at Patchogue, he lost a gun 
overboard and was unable to recover it. To cap the climax, he 
received word from his kennels at Brewsters, N. Y., late Jast 
week, that one of his most valuable pointers had been poisoned. 
In consequence of the above three occurrences he has pur- 
chased a new gun and a brace of pointers, the latter from Geo. 
P. Finnegan, of Smithville Flats, N. Y. 


Reports from Kansas City go to show that the shooters there 
have not yet got over their defeat at the hands of the Omaha 
team. A letter from a Kansas City shooter states solemnly that 
the boys‘sit around the stove and say but little. Vengeance, how- 
ever, is meditated. 


The annual target tournament of the Schenectady Gun Club wi 
be held on Jan. 1, 1900, at Schenectady, N. Y . There wit be 
twelve events, at 10 and 15 targets, alternately. Persons desirous 
of shooting for targets are invited to do so. V. Wallburg is cap- 
tain of the club. 


At a meeting of the Prospect Gun Club, of Brookl 
week, the following officers were elected for the ane — 
President, Wm. La Roche: Vice-President, Joseph Fallert; Secre- 
tary. Chas E. Hill; Treasurer. -, E. Banks; Trustees; F. J 
Ashfield, C. T. Dotter and C. E. Snively. . ; 


We are informed that Mr. Thos. Donley, of St. Thomas, Ont 
Can., who has just held a four days’ shooting tournament at targets 
and live birds, intends holding a week’s shoot at live hirds in May " 


* 
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Fred Gilbert has once more asked W. R. Crosby to change the 
date set for the E C cup contest, which has already been shifted 
once or twice. It seems now that Gilbert wants to attend John 
Watson’s shoot at Chicago, so Crosby has changed the date from 
Dec. 16 to Monday, Dec. 18, on which day the match will be shot 
at Batavia, N. Y., at the time originally fixed. 


The New Haven Gun Club announces a_ grand sholiday shoot 
of the’ Wolves and Lambs to be held on the club’s grounds on 
Jan. 1, 1900, to which all shooters are cordially invited. The pro- 
gramme is made_up of ten -events, aggregating 155 targets, and 
$8.85 entrance, Interstate rules. will govern, and shooting will 
commence at 9:30 A. M. M. J. B. Savage is secretary. 

One of the latest arrivals in this city is F. S. Parmelee, of 
Omaha, Neb., who arrived in New York on Saturday afternoon, 
Dec. 9. Parmelee will not make a long stay, but will move on in 
a day or two to Newport, R. I., returning to the city for another 
few days before starting for his home in the West. 

The fourth armual tournament of the West Virginia State Sports- 
men’s Association will be held June 19, .20 and 21, 1900, under the 
auspices of the Charleston Gun Club, of Charleston, W. Va. From 
$500 to $600 added money has been promised, besides merchandise 
prizes. Announcements later. 


IN NEW JERSEY. 


Rahway Gun Club. 


Rahway, N. J., Dec. 6.—The two days’ live-bird shoot’ given by 
Pony Lambert, of the Rahway Gun Club, ended to-day. The 
criginal programme was not carried out on either day, but there 
was plenty of shooting, though there were not many shooters. The 
woes yesterday was cold and windy, and the birds were a very 
good lot. The first day’s programme was to have consisted of a 
5, 7 and 15 bird handicap, with miss-and-outs to follow. Instead 
there was a 5-bird handicap and seven miss-and-outs, the latter at 
28yds. rise. The scores: 








Sissett, 29....... 22112—5 10—1 21-2 00 0-0 2-1 2-1 2-1 
BRelloff, 29..... -.12012—4 0—0 Q—0 23 2 2—1 2—1 10-1 20-1 
Goodman, 28....00011—2 21—2 20—1 10-1 0-0 *-0 .. a 

Elliott, 32....... 22112—5 22-2 .. 20-1 2-1 *0 22-2 2-1 
Pony, 28...... »--21212—5 2-1 .. és ea ate aa oe 

Abhott,. 87 ..6¢ece ose 0—0 12-2 22-2 0-0 0-0 0-0 22-2 
S Terry; Booese cece ad ‘a 6 0—0 22-2 22-2 
W Terry, 2..... soo < 0—0 21-2 
Blodgett, 28..... .... ee 20—1 


It was originally intended to shoot to-day a 7, 10 and 25. bird 
handicap, and miss-and-outs. There were shot instead two 5-bird 
handicaps and eight miss-and-outs. The miss-and-outs were all 
2Syds. rise. To-day was very windy and cold, with snow squalls, 
and the birds were very fast. The scores: 






No. 1. No. 2. No.3. No.4. No. 5. 
DW eRe Wi viiccisccecesss 2-1 O-0 222-3 21-2 2*212-4 
Stoddard, 28... 0) 20-1 osie ack O~faeae 
Goodman, 28 ° 0 —0 110—2 0—0 210214 
Hovey, 28 0\—0 11-2 20 —1 0—) 22022—4 
Perine, 29. 0-9 10—1 0-0 10—1 11001—3 
Cladek, 28... 1-1 0 —0 ace “a eooce 
W Terry, 28 2—1 22—2 ote an *T taddne 
POGR) Biscccoccccece “9 “4 122-38 10-1 220 —2 
No. 6. No. 7. No. 8 No. 9. No. 10. 
Dr Roof, 30...... Reccccece 22*22—4 222—3 22--2 0—0 222—-3 
Goodman, 28...........66. 1102*—3 one ee a “ve 
Hovey, 28....cceceeeseeees-L222—4 10 —1 22—2 0—0 0 —0 
PUM, Diacomseseccasiccoed 0*112—3 10 —1 20—1 é< aa 
W Terry, 28...........+.--20222—4 210—2 22—2 2—1 222—3 
POR, Beeb ved cccacsvcccve 1*122—4 Ww —1 0—0) O- 120—2 
S TEBE, Weeccccsevcqsccee coos 210-2 0-0 *0 oe 
East Side Gun Club 
Newark, N. J., Dec. 7.—The East Side Gun Club’s club shoot 


was held to-day on Smith Brothers’ grounds, Foundry street. The 
wind blew a gale, and the shooting was very difficult. The club 
event was at 25 targets, point system. Following the main event 
were several sweeps, all at 10 targets, except the last, which was 
at 15 targets. The scores: (Figures after names indicate points 









scored.) 
L_H Schortemeier, 18............00006 + +» -0101111100110101011011110—16 
M Herrington, 18 . -.0101011100001101111100111—15 
H C Koegel, 16..........sccccces « - -1110110001000101000011011—12 
i MINE, Dlideveecstcededsccences - - -1000100100010100100100011— 9 
E Waldman, Bivadconsscceotoces + - -1011111010110110111110010—17 
*McC Smith Ceccccevccccccssccs - --1111110110010001101011011—16 
CA Ripley..:.cccccccccccccccocccccccces 1001101110010000010000101—10 

*Guests, 

Sweeps: 123456 Sweeps: 1234656 

Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 Targets: 10 10 10 10 10 15 
Ripley ......... 6 13 5 & 8 Schortemeier... .. 6 810 912 
ere 3 6-34... 8 Sanit -%..:... 6 8 61013 
Waldman ..... 25218 Herrington ...... .. -- 41010 
ROG Sic cedese’ cs oT ce v0.0 


Toms River Gun Club. 


Forked River, N. J., Dec. 6.—The Toms River Gun Club visited 
Forked River on Dec. 5 as the guests of Fred C. Worth, of that 
lace, and were given a shoot at live birds at his home, below 
orked River village. A sumptuous dinner, such as Forked 
River hotels know so well how to prepare, was served at the 
Lafayette House. Eighteen birds were shot at. Scores as follows: 








D C Brewer........ WbbseNctbecsscdandesaaecad - -001220112022121120—13 
J, , ; MM eeectnsdnvvasasecsedecaba 002011222122002222—13 
2 G. Oa. Gideties davedeccesesdeawdd 022110122202221010—13 
ae vant Rdgersdnccevacsasdeeacesta 212112100220000021—11 
— MAN «se sesesececeerereres 112100012102012020—11 
}, : en sa cacasévescceccsoss 011001110220000121—10 
al — eMsAdeseeseesdssesscus 120001012200021001— 9 
a ee Midéeuccssineasecaees arte 9 
Desbrow....sceccccceccsecseces 021.2202000020000: 
ee eedebseducceroanee 000000000100220210-— 5 


A Sportsman. 


Pennsylvania-Clearview Match, 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Dec. 9.—The University of Pennsylvania 
team to-day defeated the team representing the Clearview Gun Club 
in a close but poorly shot race. The conditions were nine men 
to a team, 25 targets per man, unknown angles. The scores: 









University of Pennsylvania. Clearvi 
Baldwin 16 NEE ccoee a 16 
Carlisle ° Harkins 19 
DORE Sc cncsadees goveese 12 Urian .. 12 
Carr . 14 
Downs 17 
Sibley . 12 
Miller . 14 
z 17 Fisher 16 
PRE. bic cb cones chededacints 10-124 Elwell ........... -11—131 


Club shoot for Swain cup, 30 targets; Pennsylvania: Carlisl 
24, Baldwin 24, Wiborn 22, Parrish 19, Pag smith 18, Arrison 
is. ap it Diapon is Re aget 19, Smith 18, Arrison 

Sweep No. 1, 10 targets: Downs 5, Urian 6, Fisher'9, Si 
Parrish 6, Cooper 5, Carlisle 5, Smith 8, emer 2 eae 2 
Wiborn 8 Dupont 4. Miller 6. Harkins 4. : 
No. 2, targets: Downs 3. Urian 5, Senat 9. Paget 8 i 
Fisher 8, Sibley 5, Parrish 7, Carlisle 6, Smith Cope 1, Bald: 
win 8, Wiborn 8, Arrison 7, Law 5, Freed 6, Carr 3. H 

Nb. 3, 10 targets: Downs 3, Urian 7, Fisher 7, Sibley 8; Parrish 
6, Carlisle 9, Smith 6, Mayer 7, Baldwin 8, Wiborn 6, Dupont 8 
oe 6, Harkins 5, Senat 8, Paget 6, Arrison 4, Law 5, Freed 5, 

arr 5. ; ” 

No. 4, 10 targets: Urian 4, Fisher’ 9 Sibley 3, Parrish 5, Carlis 
& Smith 6, Mayer 4, Baldwin 8, D : E cs kee 
Paget 5, Law 7, Freed 2, Carr 7. Se ee 

No. 5, 10 targets, unkncwn angles: Fisher 8, Carlisle 7, Mayer 3. 


, 





Phoenix Gun Club, 


Puenixvitte, Pa., Dec. 9.—The club shoot of the Pheenix G 
Cae ha Saas wee mc 
Pee Be teach: tke Wales ‘niles i ida ry 
Dees Be tee re ee 
Pehlert ®, Erb , Dotterer A Harris 20, Hodge Yi, Tracy 2 ™ 


WESTERN TRAPS. 
Garden City, 


.—varden City Gun Club shot this afternoon at Watson’s, 
okae scores elsewhere. This club is beginning to take a greater 
interest in its regular meets as the live-bird season advances. 


Garfield. 


3 ld’s fifth regular live-bird shoot comes off to-day at the club 
oun, as saposted elsewhere. This is one of our best patronized 
shoots. 


. 


Glenview Golf vs. Washington Park. 


Au interesting event is in contemplation which will give a mild 
fillip to trapshooting interest here. Glenview _Golt ing of 
Evanston, wilf shoot a five-men team race with the Washington Park 
Club, 25 birds per man, on the Glenview grounds, some time be- 
fore Christmas, the arrangements not being yet completed. The 
contest will be for a handsome trophy, and the event will be a warm 
one, as it will bring together some of the best shots of two of our 
more exclusive clubs. 


Watson’s Shoot. 


all of next week will be given over to Watson’s annual 
tournament. It will be warm. Come and see it. 


Eureka. 


Eureka Gwa Club will shoot next Saturday at Watson’s grounds 
the day following the live-bird tournament. 


Sportsmen’s Trophy. 


On account of the conflict with Watson’s tournament, the next 
regular contest for the Chicago sportsmen's trophy will be shot 
Friday, Dec. 22, instead of Friday, Dec. 15. 


Near] 
live-bir 


Sycamore, 


The Maple Park Gun Club, of Sycamore, Iil., held its annual 
tournament Dec. 7. The attendance was fair, but the shooting is 
reported to have been unsatisfactory to the members, low scores 
uling. 
ro E. Hovas. 

480 Caxton Bui.pinc, Chicago, Il. 


Garfield Gun Club. 


Curcaco, lil., Dec. 9.—This was a very mean day at the Garfield 
Gun Club’s grounds. A cold, drizzly rairi swept directly into the 
faces of the men at the scores. a 

Most of the birds were right-quartering outgoers, They were 
as a majority a good eee there being but about, half a dozen 

itters during the whole day. 5 ' 
"a Kuss had his dogs on the field to-day, and they did their 
work in a manner pleasing to all. 5 : 

Dr. Meek made excellent scores, losing but one bird during the 
whole shoot. He was the only one who made a straight score in 
the trophy event. The scores: 

‘Trophy Shoot. 
rr Tar 1212111211—10 

2112222011— 9 111*11—5 
2120**—3 
21°112—5 
*12100—3 
1**110—3 
222122—-6 
112102—5 


101211221*— 8 
*012112222— 8 
012*121221— 8 
.22012*2110— 7 
. -20*2111120— 7 
00222221**— 6 
1110*02120— 6 
0210*21*11— 6 
0102201001—. 5 


T Graham 
Dorman 
Stephens 
Mrs Shaw 
Practice, 5 birds: Workman 3, J. Wolff 3, Meek 5, Kehl 2. 
Ten birds: F. Welff 8. 
Nos. 1 and 2 were sweeps. 
Frank J. Baum. 


Garden City Gun Club. 


Cuicaco, Ill.,: Dec. 9.—The Garden City Gun Club’s shoot was 
held at Watson’s Park to-day. The conditions of the club event 
were 15 live birds, distance and bird handicaps. Antoine won this 
event with a clean score. A 10-bird sweep, entrance, and some 
practice shooting was also indulged in. The scores: 

221221212212211—15 
111111112111202—15 
212011120112122—13 
201212220122101—12 
22022220200222*—10 
002*22220101012—10 
2022222202 —8 
1102221112 2111212111—10 

2122212212—10 

*Visitors. 


Practice: "4 


Stockdale —6 Willard 211202221122222—14 
Leffingwell ...11111*1012 —8 
RAVELRIGG. 


Mioneapolis Gun Club. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Dec. 7.—The attendance at to-day’s shoot 
of the Minneapolis Gun Club was not up to expectations, only 
fifteen shooters turning out on an almost perfect winter’s day. 
The management has decided to try it one or two more weeks; 
then if there is not a decided improvement in numbers the winter's 
shooting will be discontinued. The feature of the afternoon was 
the introduction of the new magautrap, which ‘was = a‘ thor- 
ough test and worked most satisfactorily. The club has arranged 
its trap in a manner different to all others in this section of the 
country, placing it 18in. lower, with slanting roof on trap pit, 
thereby making ihe target visible to shcoter immediately on leav- 
ing the trap, avoiding the perceptible wait noticeable on all other 
similar traps ever seen by the management, making it as a whole 
the most successful affair yet introduced, and the shooters unani- 
mously declare it a grand success, and would advise other clubs if 

ossible to adopt the same plan. It will be perceived by: the fol- 
owing scores that everybody’s shooting improved with practice on 
the new trap, with one exception, which was President Johnston, 
who seemed to take kindly to the new whirligig from the start, 
and who shot really bettcr than he knew how, Sat declares that 
all merry-go-rounds look alike to him, and expresses his opinion 
that a.man with a good load ought to get them all. The club will 
hold a:specia! shoot, weather permitting. on Christmas forenoon, 
shooting to begin at 8:30 sharp. All desiring to shoot are re- 
quested to be em, in order to finish the events in time for 
dinner. The following are the summaries in the different events: 

Events: 1283456 Events: 

Targets: 10 15 15 15 15 15 Targets: 

Tarbell 61114111113 Mrs elick.... 
Harrison 2 J VE 
Gilfillan 8 18 11 11 10 10 
Mrs Johnston... 7121) .. 11 18 
B 498789 


718 8 81213 


Keystone Shooting League. 


Puttapetenta, Pa., Dec. 9.--The weekly shoot of the Keystone 
Shooting League was held here to-day. The principal events were 
the regular club shoot and the Keystone challenge cup shoot, 
at 10 live birds. The birds were a very fast lot, and a strong wind 
was blowing, hen¢e the shooting was sc fgthe ee one man scored 


straight in each of the principal events. e scores: 
‘Keystone challenge cup shoot, 10 live Sirdg, BOvds. rise: J. Roth- 
riete : ‘ bi MK, Wey ti z ‘ i ‘ 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


acker 10, V: 
Johnson. 7, 
Club shoot, 


degrift 9, W evenson 8, F. M. Eames 8, E. 
ir ica} 
Henry 9, Vand 


, W. N, St . M. E 
uN ieee 
7, Van Logn 7, ae: Eame *; ds. tle: $2 entrance: Henry 6, 
(aoe 6, Johnson 5, RF 5, Brewer 4, F. M. es 4, 

Sw , 5 live birds, Wyds. rise, $2 entrance: Vandegrift 5, 


F. M, es 5, Van Loon 5, Johnson 4, Henry 3, Rothacker 3, 
Geikler 4, 


Donley’s International Tournament. 


St. Tuomas, Ont., Can, Dec. 8.—Thomas Donley’s third in- 
ternational! tournament came to a close to-day.’ There were four 
days of shooting; the first and third days at targets, and the 
second and fourth days at live birds. The tournament opened on 
Tuesday, Dec, 5, with cold, blustery weather. The entries were 
not as numerovs as had been expected, but good sport was 
furnished. The shoot was under the management of John Parker, 
of Detroit, Mich.; G, A. Ferguson was secretary and Jas. Haight 
and R. Coffee were the referees. : 

The handicap committee consisted of James Crooks, Hamilton, 
Can.; C. §. Burkhardt, Buffalo, N. Y.; E. S. Rice, Chicago, IIL; 
ohn Parker, Detroit, Mich.; E. H. Eripp, Indianapolis, Ind.; 
Vm. Shuyler, Cincinnati, O.; Robt. Emslie, St. Thomas, Cdn. 
Tom Donley deserves the best patronage of the shooters, and 
he spares neither time nor expense to give the boys a good time. The 


American shootcrs were enthusiastic over the tournament, and 
all entered for next year. 


First and Third Days, Dec. 5 and 7. 


The two days of target shooting consisted of sixteen events, with 
a total of 230 targets and $29.90 entrance. Fred Gilbert came out 
on top in the two days’ shooting, with 216 targets and a per- 
centage of .939. This was good work, considering the un- 
favorable weather, which made shooting hard. Rollo Heikes was 
second, with a percentage of .900, 9 breaks behind Gilbert. The 
largest winners, however, were Tripp, Kirkover, Sconce and 
Young, as the professional experts shot for targets only, but 
counted in on the average. 

One cent each was deducted from all targets thrown, which 
went to make up a general average fund, to be divided among 
those making the five highest averages in the target events. On 
Dec. 7 several extra events were shot as follows: 10 live birds, $10 
entrance, fifteen _entries.—Winners: Fanning, Kirkover, 10 each; 
Gilbert, Budd, Heikes, Marks, Parker, Hallowell, 9 each; Tripp, 
Wood, Donley, 8 each. 

Same conditions, thirteen entries.—Winners: Gilbert, 10; Heikes, 
Budd, Hallowell, Wood, Brady, Kirkover, 9 each; Marks, 8; Don- 
ley, 8;Young, 8; Fanning, 8 

Same. conditions, fourteen entries: Heikes, Gilbert, 10 each; 
Fanning, Hallowell, Kirkover, Tripp, 9 each; Budd, Donley, 
Brady, McCarthy, 8 each. 


The scores of the target events shot on Dec. 5 and 7 follow: 


Events: 6 7 8 91011 12 13 14 15 16 
Targets: p 10 15 20 10 15 20 10 15 


Gilbert 9 14 18 10 15 17 
Heikes 9 s 


Kirkover 
Young 


tt fee fa fk tet et pet 
ae SSEECRERREEEE 
eke fet et ft pet 
— et — 
SuSSowmorcecso 


anise 
gazgzeeeeeeea7 


Three live-bird programme events were shot to-day, one at 5 birds, 
$5 entrance; one at 7 birds, $7 entrance, and one at 10 birds, $10 
entrance. In addition to these a miss-and-out, $3 entry, was shot. 
The event had fifteen entries, and the winners were: Kirkover, 
Heikes, Fanning, Parker and Wheeler, 9 birds each. Then fol- 
lowed a &bird sweep. $8 entrance, high guns, 
Winners: Tripp, Gilbert, Sconce, Hallowell, 
Heikes and Parker. 
follow: 


twelve entries. 
Fanning, Kirkover, 
The scores of the second day’s shooting 


Dart, 28... 
Bates, 29. 
Tyro, 28 
George, 
Marlatt, 26 
Norton, 28 


Emslie, 
Heikes, 31... 


Hallowell, 30.. 

Young, 31 

Fanning, 31 

Event No. 2: 

Tripp. 29 

Gilbert, 31 

Sconce, 

Donley, 29...... ment eal 
Ss 


Price, 28 
McCarthy, 
Wheeler, 29 


Youn 
Fanning 
Parker 


To-day was devoted to shooting the grand international handicap. 
This event was to be at 25 live birds, $20 entrance, birds extra, 
$700 guaranteed. By consent it was changed to $20, birds included, 
ewing to the small attendance. The handicap was won by Bates 
with a clean score, and his win was a popular one, and well de- 
served. He is comparatively a young shooter, and a popular one. 
Several extra events were shot to-day, as follows: 


Ten birds, $% entrance, high guns, nine entries.—Winners: Emslie 
and Marks, 9 each. 


Match, 10 birds: Sconce 10, Tripp 9. 
Same: Sconce 9, Tripp 7. 
Scores of grand international handicap: 


satsec? BST 


[Dec, 16, 1899. 


ON LONG ISLAND. 


Phoenix Gun Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 7.—At the monthly shoot of the Phenix 

Gun Club, at Dexter Park, ten members faced the traps. All 

at the 25yds. mark. The feathered targets were _and 

and the afternoon was quite cold, there being a biting 

frost in the air. Nevertheless some econptingly good scores were 

made. John Ackhurst, or “Uncle John,” as he is called by the 

rest of the members, 11 hard birds, and yet he is eighty- 

seven years of age: Madison also has passed the three-score 

mark; yet he ki 14, and would have had a clean score but for 
one fast incomer. es: 


E Madison....120111111111121—14 _F Gardner.....101111121020201—11 
A «++ +ee0422121111011221—14 Ackhurst.... 110—11 
D Freely...... 14 Curtis... ...10021002222°222—10 
M Chichester..011101110112111—12 H . -201201101021100— 9 
12107121 i - -101201021010*11— 9 

Uncie Dup.ey. 


Parkway Gun Club. 


Dec. 5.—At the regular shoot of the Parkway Gun Club, held at 
Dexter Park to-day, Vorbach was the only member to make a 
straight score, thereby winning a pair of Swiss mantel-clocks. 
S. M. Van Allen, who shot as a oe from the 30yds. mark, also 
made a clean score. He shot a Diamond hammerless Daly gun. 
This young man is a member of the Aqueduct Gun Club, and is 
a promising young shot, bound to be in the front rank of wing 
shots of this country soon. The scores: 


No. L . No. 3. No. 4. 
*12%1—3 


‘ 6 00211—3 

WwW 21211—5 

t 02°01*00*0— 2 21010—2 

M Van Allen, 30. .1121222222—10 5 

W Muller 00010—1 
Uncie Duptey. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec. 9.—A new series of prize shoots was in- 
augurated at to-day’s shodt of the Brooklyn Gun Club. The condi- 
tions of the event are 30 targets for a solid gold badge, to be shot 
for at three successive meetings of the club, highest number of 
points to win the prize; no handicaps, re-entry allowed once in 
each 10 targets. opkins finished ahead in to-day’s event. The 
scores: 

Prize shoot: 


EROGIRONB 6 0 0 0gecccccedepscesbescseosve 111111111111111111011111111011—28 
Gardiner «+» ©410101110011111111111111111011—26 
Webber 110111111110111101111100111110—24 
111111101111111111111001100110—24 
11110111111110110011111011100—23 
1171111111011100101110011110010—21 
011011111100001011110010111111—20 
111011000010111100100011111111—19 
001111100011001110111110010001—17 
Sweeps: 
Targets: 
Webber 
Hopkins .... 
Gardiner 
Meeker 


G. B. Paterson, Sec’y. 


Spriog Hill Gun Club. 


Ozone Park, L. I,, Dec. 9.—Following are scores of the Spring 


Hill Gun Club, of Sea Clift 
Club Shoot. No. 3. 
W A Sands, 28 0222122222—9 


F Benham, 28.. 
H Haften, 25 
M Karatsongi, 25 


W A Sands, 28. 
F Benham, 28. 

H Haften, 25... 
M Karatsongi, 25. 


W A Sands 

M_ Karatsongi 
F Benham 

H Haften 
Underhill 


Uncie Duptey. 
Crescent Athletic Club. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Dec, 9.—The second shoot of the series tor the 
December cup was held to-day on the Crescent Athletic Club’s 
grounds at Bad Ridge. Four men tied for first place. In the 
shoot-off of ties for the Rhett cup, shot for on Thanksgiving Day, 
Hagedorn and Hallock again tied. Scores: 

G W Hagedorn, 4...... +» ©01111011111111101111110111101 
G Cropsey, 4 ©12211011111111111100111011111 —25 
"Brien, 8......... «+» «112011110011110111110101101101111 —25 
whdooshbous 1101100110110011101100010001101111110111—25 
41101011111110111114110111 24 
11111011011011119111101111011 24 
deosecesweeed 1111010111111110011111110101 —23 

‘ - 101111111 


—25 


9 
.B Britton, 15 
Stephenson, 5..........011 
¥1234 
25 15 25 15 
heen 


: 011 
~ .. -010001100110110010100010000000100 
0010901000101 


(000100110100 
Sweeps: 
Targets: 
F B Stephenson 
G Stephenson 
Lot 


Shoot-off of tres for Rhett cup, shot for on Thanksgiving Day: 
Hagedorn 12, Hallock 12, Cropsey 11. 


Blasius-South Gloucester. 


Grovucester, Pa., Dec. 9.—The Blasius Gun Club, of Woothess, 
defeated the South Gloucester Gun Club on the latter’s groun 
to-day. The teams were composed of seven men each, and each 
man shot at 26 targets. scores: 


South Gloucester Gun Club. 
wae ~ Napee Sind dosent, 
1 Work pcb bebdevodeveves 1.16 
i WE -Seéninccovtecenl 
H Thomas .......... eoceen 


The Spat-Puttee and New Patent Puttee, elsewhere advertised, 
have certain manifest advantages over the commoner ngs or 
ene of Saleh Be Cet Boy 208, be mate the 

offer an even pressure support. The new 

locking into by stun whe take much ex 


Ez good business conditions of the coun’ to-day 
course all dealers in sportsmen’s goods, unusna 
ce of Birds in certain especially, interests the 
& Wm. Reed & 
style.—Adv. 


“a tat, 





